
























The Nation’s circulation now 


achieves a new high! 
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AVERAGE PAID CIRCULATION FOR FirST SIX MONTHS OF YEARS NOTED 


} he Nation began its career as a commentator on national and 
world affairs back in 1865. Yet, in no other similar period has its 
present popularity been equalled. 


Principal credit, of course, belongs to the people who have made 
The Nation what it is—those who write for it. The partial list of 
contributors which appears here includes many of the most important 
figures in the ranks of progressive thought in America today. No wonder 
reactionaries who want to know what the other side thinks, as well as 
intellectually curious left wingers, turn to The Nation! 


The curve of circulation continues to rise. Every advance means an 
accession to the movement for an American social system that makes 
some sense. Never before was there a more urgent need of a courageous 
weekly to unite the scattered progressive forces. 


At the rate of 15c each week—the regular newsstand price—this 
service would cost you $7.80 a year. The regular subscription price of 
The Nation is $5 a year. Because we think that when once you read The 
Nation regularly you will never choose to be without it, we offer you 
the next 34 weeks for only $2—less than 6c a copy. 


Moreover, you need not pay the $2 at once. Send $1 with your order, 
and the balance of $1 in thirty days. But mail the order form today! 





SOME CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
UNPRECEDENTED POPULARITY 


OF THE NATION. 


The success of any magazine depends on its ability 
to meet the exacting demands of its readers. These 
contributors to The Nation during the first six 
months of 1936 include many of the most important 
figures in the ranks of progressive thought in 


America today. 


Body Articles 


Louis Adamic 
Roger Baldwin 
Carleton Beals 
Charles A. Beard 
Anita Brenner 
George Britt 
Erskine Caldwell 
Stuart Chase 

Vera Michaels Dean 
H. C. Engelbrecht 
James T. Farrell 
Lion Feuchtwanger 
John Gunther 
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Franz Hodllering 
Paul Hutchinson 
Alvin Johnson 
Suzanne La Follette 
Corliss Lamont 
Emanuel H. Lavine 
Max Lerner 

Louis M. Lyons 
Margaret Marshall 
Maury Maverick 
Walter Mills 
James Rorty 
Morrie Ryskind 
George Seldes 
Rose Stein 
Maxwell Stewart 
Benjamin Stolberg 
Lillian Symes 
William Zukerman 


The Arts 


Ruth Benedict 

R, P. Blackmur 
Kenneth Burke 
Frederic Dewhurst 
Walter Duranty 
Abraham Epstein 
Clifton Fadiman 
Sidney B. Fay 
Horace Gregory 
Louis M. Hacker 
Walton H. Hamilton 
Abraham L. Harris 
Henry Hazlitt 
Sidney Hook 
Younghill Kang 
John H. Kingsbury 
Joseph Wood Krutch 


Hans Kohn 

Louis Kronenberger 
Arthur Livingston 
Margaret Mead 
Broadus Mitchell 
Marianne Moore 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
Peter H. Odegard 
Bunji Omura 
Philip Blair Rice 
Lindsay Rogers 
Gaetano Salvemini 
J. Salwyn Schapiro 
Henry Simon 
Norman Thomas 
Lionel Trilling 
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Mark Van Doren 
Eliseo Vivas 
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Edmund Wilson 


Drawings 


Peggy Bacon 

A. Birnbaum 
Howard Cook 
Edmund Duffy 
Mabel Dwight 
Fritz Fichenberg 
Don Freeman 
Hugo Gellert 
Godal 

William Gropper 
George Grosz 
Rockwell Kent 
Kathe Kollwitz 
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Frans Masereel 
Robert Minor 

J. C. Orozco 
José Posada 
Anton Refregier 
Georges Schreiber 
William Steig 
Stuyvesant Van Veen 


Special Features 


Heywood Broun 

Louis Fischer 

M. W. Fodor 

Harold J. Laski 

M. E. Ravage 

Oswald Garrison Villard 
Paul W. Ward 


FOLLOW THEM IN THE NATION 
DURING THE NEXT SIX MONTHS, 


TOO! 





For ‘your convenience 
we present this spaci- 
ous order form. You 
need send only $1 now! 


days. 
Name . 


Address 


THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York City 
Enter my subscription for the next 34 weeks of THE NATION for only $2. 


C) I enclose payment in full OR [J I enclose $1 and promise to pay $1 in thirty 
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\ \ hy is the Soviet 


theatre the most vital 





in the world today? 
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NORRIS HOUGHTON’S 


MOSCOW 
REHEARSALS 


is the first book in English in ten years on actual produc- 
tion methods in the Soviet theatre. Mr. Houghton tells in 
fascinating detail precisely how the Soviet theatre has 
achieved its standard of excellence. In more than a politi- 
cal sense it is revolutionary. It has brought a fresh eye, 
a new sense of values, and a new technique to theatrical 
production. 


MOSCOW REHEARSALS is a detailed, a personal, a well- 
rounded, and finally a careful story of what is happening 
in Moscow, focal point of the new Russian dramatic art. 
Here are the facts about the organization, the history, 
the actual rehearsals and productions of the great 


theatres, and dozens of personalities of Soviet leaders in 
this field. 


The Russian theatre is today the great cultural weapon 
that it has not been in any land or place since the days of 
Elizabeth. And since a nation’s theatre can reveal the 
spirit of its people better than any other art, because the 
theatre belongs to the people, this book will be invaluable 
to anyone who wishes the full view of modern Russia. 


Norris Houghton is a brilliant young theatre craftsman 
who spent six months in Moscow on a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship especially to gather material for this book. 

Many photographs Price $2.75 











RETURN PRIVILEGE 


If not entirely satisfied with MOSCOW RE- 
HEARSALS we will allow you full credit if you 
return the book to us within five days. 
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ORDER BLANK 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, Dept S-8 
383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Please send me MOSCOW REHEARSALS, price $2.75. I 


may return the book for credit within five days. 


C0 Remittance enclosed. [J Send C. O. D. 
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LIBERTY 


MEANS RESPONSIBILITY 


So Bernard Shaw wrote many years ago, adding: 
"That is why most men dread it." Most of us 
seek to avoid responsibility — to be free from 
care. And liberty, as Lord Halifax once said, 
"can neither be got, nor kept, but by so much 
care that mankind are generally unwilling to give 
the price for it.” 


But — willing or unwilling — the price must be 
paid. And the payment-is almost due — for 
today we stand, with Robert Sherwood’s de- 
lighted idiots, upon a hill in Bedlam. Either we 
fight or — with half the socalled civilized world 
—raise our arms in salute to a dictator. 


x * * 


Today your civil liberties—and those of every 
minority in the country — depend upon a cease- 
less campaign against 


Gag Laws 


Deportations 
Mob Violence 
Labor Injunctions 
Police Lawlessness 
Teachers’ Loyalty Oaths 
Compulsory Flag Saluting 
Denial of the Right to Organize 
Censorship of Press, Radio, Movies, and Stage 


We invite you to join the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, the only non-partisan organization 
in America dedicated to the defense of civil 
liberty — free speech, freedom of the press and 
freedom of assemblage. 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


Incorporated 1920, under the laws of New York 


Use the coupon below 
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AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
31 Union Square, West, New York City 


I hereby apply for membership in the American Civil Liberties 
Union with annual dues of (associate member, $1; regular member, 
$2; contributing member, $5 and up) $.......... 
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18 METRO PICTURES... 


How would you like to have a gorgeous 
bound folder of 18 glossy picture-postcards 
of the famous Moscow Metro—the most 
beautiful subway in the world? Each card 
is suitable for mailing; each is an ex- 
clusive photographic shot of the Metro. 
You'll be proud to keep them for yourself 
or to send to your friends! Captions in 
English, French and German on every 
eard. Here’s something you've long 
wanted!!! 


A SPECIAL OFFER! 


We are proud to announce that a limited 
quantity of these Metro Postcard Booklets 
are now in our possession. These booklets 
are positively invaluable; they are of tre- 
mendous historic import. HERE IS OUR 
OFFER: To the first 75 people clipping 
the coupon at the bottom of this page we 
will send ABSOLUTELY FREE this 
marvelous set of pictures of the MOSCOW 
METRO! Imagine this offer . . . 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


12 issues — one whole year 


PLUS 
The MOSCOW METRO 


in Pictures 
BOTH “ 
ror "1.OO 
@ QUANTITY LIMITED 
@® NO REORDERS 


@® 1 TO EACH CUSTOMER 
@® MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 

822 Broadway, New York City 

I enclose $1.00. Please ship me immediately 
one MOSCOW METRO picture booklet abso- 


lutely FREE, and enter my 1 year subscription 
to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Anna Louise Strong, whose most re- 
cent book, "This Soviet World," is one 
of the outstanding books of the year 
on the Soviet Union, has just re- 
turned to the USSR after an ex- 
tended lecture trip in the United 
States. She will continue to send us 
articles as Moscow correspondent of 
Soviet Russia Today. 

John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers and head of 
the Committee on Industrial Organ- 
ization made the statement on the 
Soviet Constitution which we reprint 
here, in a radio interview. Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, famous _ British 
Fabians and authors of "Soviet Com- 
munism: A New Civilization,” cabled 
their congratulations to the Soviet 
press on the publication of the draft 
of the new Constitution, as did 
Harold Laski, well known British 
economist and Professor of Political 
Science at the London School of 
Economics. 

Ben Davis, Jr., is a well known 
Negro attorney and journalist who 
has been a close friend of Paul 
Robeson for many years. 


G. Ryklin is a Soviet humorist and 
a regular contributor to the sprightly 
Moscow satirical journal "Crocodile," 
from which this sketch was translated. 

Charles Kenneck, formerly a tool- 
maker and now a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of Local 1555 of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists, of Philadelphia, A. F. of L. 
Affiliate, was elected chairman of the 
F. S. U. May Ist Trade Union Dele- 
gation to the Soviet Union. He has 
just returned from his trip. 

Albert Einstein, the world's most 
famous physicist, now living in this 
country, an exile from Germany, con- 
tributed this important statement on 
the place of Science in the Soviet 
Union to Soviet Russia Today after 
reading J. G. Crowther's book, “Soviet 
Science." 

Alexander Avdeyenko is a young 
Soviet engineer at Magnitogorsk. "I 
Love," an autobiographical novel, is 
his first book. 

The cover design this month is by 
Leslie Norman, a gifted young artist 
who will be a regular art contributor 
to Soviet Russia Today. 
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“The Ambassador of Peace” 


AXIM LITVINOV, Soviet Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, was 
decorated with the Order of Lenin, the 
highest honor in the Soviet Union, on 
July 17th, his sixtieth birthday. The 
Soviet press on that day carried trib- 
utes to Litvinov’s indefatigable ac- 
tivities as the “Soviet Ambassador of 
peace” in leading editorials, and Via- 
cheslav Molotov and Joseph Stalin is- 
sued a special message in praise of 
his diplomatic achievements. 

Notified of the honor bestowed up- 
on him at Montreux, where he was 
attending the conference on _ the 
Straits, Litvinov said: “I shall con- 
tinue to fight against the forces of 
war and aggression and to go ahead 
with my work for peace, which is the 
only justification for the activities of 
a Soviet diplomat.” 

SovieT Russia TODAY joins in these 
tributes to the able Soviet Foreign 
Commissar for his magnificent work 
in carrying out the peace policy of 
the Soviet Union and his own signal 
contributions to world peace. 


The Straits Conference 


S we go to press it is evident that 
Litvinov’s firm stand at Mon- 

treux has resulted in a _ further 
strengthening of the international 
position of the USSR. An agreement 
has been reached by the nine powers 
attending the international confer- 
ence called by Turkey on the question 
of the Straits, granting Turkey the 
right to defend her own territory by 
the refortification of the Dardanelles. 
The convention grants complete 
freedom in peace time to the Soviet 
Navy to leave and enter the Black Sea 
through the Straits, but nations out- 
side will be limited in the amount of 
naval tonnage sent through the chan- 
nel. The Soviet navy will have free- 
dom to leave and enter the Black Sea 
through the Straits even in case of 
war, if acting for defensive purposes. 
During wartime belligerents would be 
prohibited from using the Straits un- 
less acting for the League or under the 
obligations of a regional pact of which 
Turkey was a signatory. The right of 
the Soviet Union for passage, of its 
warships in either direction, necessary 
in view of the fact that the Black Sea 
is a closed sea, was at first opposed by 
Several of the participants, notably 
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Soviet Students at Kiev University 


Japan, in line with her whole anti- 
Soviet policy. Great Britain finally 
conceded this point only after strong- 
ly contesting it. Turkey at first pro- 
posed restrictions on Soviet naval 
tonnage leaving the Black Sea, but the 
strong and unprecedented friendship 
between Turkey and the Soviet Union 
and the fact that the USSR is con- 
cerned with general security as well 
as her own, and is developing a navy 
for defensive purposes only, also 
brought Turkey around on this ques- 
tion. The League of Nations is 
strengthened by this convention since 
it is subordinated to the League Cove- 
nant by a blanket clause, it assures 
League members freedom of the 
Straits if they are acting against an 
aggressor and specifically applies Ar- 
ticle XVIII of the Covenant invalidat- 
ing secret treaties. 


Hitler’s Latest War Moves 


ITH the conclusion of the 
Austro- German agreement, 
which, for all its recognition of Aus- 
trian “independence,” is obviously a 
step to bring Vienna under complete 


Si cadate 


Nazi domination, the Hitler regime 
this month greatly strengthened its 
position in Central Europe and moved 
immeasurably closer to Der Tag, for 
which the German General Staff has 
long been preparing. Fortified by its 
alliance with Austria and by its closer 
relations with Fascist Italy, and open- 
ly preparing for the seizure of Danzig, 
the Nazis are now better prepared to 
strike their next major blow in Eu- 
rope. In what direction that blow will 
fall is yet unknown. Perhaps Czecho- 
slovakia; perhaps France; perhaps the 
Soviet Union. 

Certain it is that the Nazis will soon 
strike somewhere with sudden speed 
and ferocity. With frenzied haste they 
work on all fronts in preparation for 
the program of conquest outlined in 
der Fuehrer’s “Mein Kampf,” which 
includes a drive against the Soviet 
Ukraine. Supplementing the intensive 
construction of armaments and forti- 
fications (including the fortification of 
Heligoland in the North Sea in viola- 
tion of the Versailles treaty) is the 
frenzied construction of an elaborate 
network of alliances and diplomatic 
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understandings all aimed at a forcible 
revision of existing frontiers. Poland, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Esthonia, Finland 
and now Austria have been definitely 
brought within the orbit of Nazi in- 
fluence. Nazi influence has also pene- 
trated deeply in Yugoslavia. And Italy 
openly flirts with the Hitler regime. 

This intricate network extends far 
beyond the frontiers of Europe and 
embraces Japan. While the Nazis were 
negotiating the Austrian agreement, 
the German military expert General 
Reichenau was enroute to the Far 
East on a secret military mission, re- 
ported by the Hearst press to be di- 
rected against the Soviet Union, and 
the Japanese were preparing to estab- 
lish in Helsingfors a diplomatic mis- 
sion staffed with twenty men—an un- 
usually large “diplomatic” force for so 
small a country as Finland. 


Japanese Aggressive Policies 
Continue 


EANWHILE in the Far East the 

Japanese war-mongers continued 
what Walter Duranty of The New 
York Times has termed a policy of 
pin-pricks against the Soviet Union. 
Bands of Japanese troops repeatedly 
violated the Soviet frontiers and pro- 
voked new border incidents. Simul- 
taneously the Japanese continued to 
penetrate further southward and west- 
ward into China, seizing new territor- 
ies and consolidating already con- 
quered positions. 

As in the case of Germany, the di- 
rection of Japan’s next major blow is 
uncertain. Perhaps it will be directed 
against the Soviet Union; perhaps 
against the United States, Britain or 
Holland, all of which possess rich 
colonial prizes in the Pacific which 
Japanese imperialism covets. All that 
is certain is that Japan’s aggressive 
policy of conquest leads inevitably to- 
wards a major war in the Pacific. 


Litvinov Points the Way to Peace 


N the face of these open steps to- 
wards war by the German and 

Japanese militarists, what can the 
peace-loving peoples of the world do? 
There are many who reply—nothing. 
This feeling of pessimism and help- 
lessness has grown considerably as a 
result of Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia 
in the face of League sanctions. Col- 
lective security, these pessimists 
argue, has been tried and has failed. 
Nothing can be done to halt aggres- 
sion. Let us sit by quietly and hope 
that the war, when it comes, will not 
be too horrible. 

This is the gist of much of the news- 
paper and magazine comment on the 
outcome of the Ethiopian affair. The 
liberal weekly the New Republic pessi- 
mistically remarks that the “sanctions 
theory ... probably would not have 
worked even if it had been given a 
complete trial.” And the Nation as- 
serts that the termination of sanctions 
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against Italy “marks the end of a 
valiant but abortive effort to build a 
system of collective security.” 

But the truth is—as Litvinov 
pointed out in his speech at the 
League of Nations Assembly on July 
1st—that sanctions failed simply be- 
cause they were not “valiantly” ap- 
plied; that the “effort to build a 
system of collective security” was 
abortive simply because it was carried 
out in a weak and halfhearted manner, 
and not because the principle of col- 
lective action against an aggressor is 
unworkable. Four members of the 
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EORGE CHICHERIN, Soviet 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs from 
1918 to 1930, died in Moscow on July 
7 after a long illness, at the age of 64. 
Chicherin was a member of an aristo- 
cratic family, and held a diplomatic 
post under the Tsar. He early became 
sympathetic with the revolutionary 
movement, however, and in 1904 re- 
nounced his estates and went abroad to 
live as an émigré, becoming a member 
of the Social Democratic Party. For 
twelve years he lived in different parts 
of Europe, participating in revolution- 
ary activities. Imprisoned in England 
during the war for pacifist activities, he 
was exchanged in January, 1918, for 
Sir George Buchanan, British Am- 
bassador to Russia, and soon after his 
return was appointed Foreign Com- 
missar. He handled the foreign affairs 
of the Soviet Union skillfully in those 
difficult early days and did much to 
prepare the way for the strong part 
his country is playing in international 
affairs today. He headed the Soviet 
delegations to Genoa and Lausanne in 
1922 and 1923, and concluded the 
Rapallo Treaty with Germany bringing 
about the first diplomatic relations with 
a major power. His ill health began in 
1925 and from that time on the duties 
of his office more and more fell on the 
shoulders of Maxim Litvinov, who suc- 
ceeded him in 1930 when Chicherin 
was forced by his illness to resign. A 
sincere and devoted revolutionist, a 
statesman of high intelligence and in- 
tegrity, a sensitive and unusual person 
who worked all night and kept a piano 
in his office to play for relaxation, 
Chicherin won the love and respect of 
all who knew him. 















League refused to apply sanctions 
against Italy at all. Seven countries 
failed to apply the embargo on arms; 
eight countries ignored financial sanc- 
tions; ten countries failed to ban 
exports to Italy and thirteen countries 
failed to prohibit Italian imports. 

“T claim,” said Litvinov, defending 
the principle of collective security, 
“that Article 16 has equipped the 
League of Nations with such a mighty 
weapon that if it is set in motion to 
the full, every aggression can be 
broken. Furthermore, the conviction 
alone of the possibility of its being set 
in motion can destroy the desire in 
an aggressor to carry out his criminal 
schemes. 

“The sad experience of the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict least of all con- 
tradicts this assertion. . . . Not only 
was the whole menacing mechanism 
of Article 16 not set in motion but 
from the very beginning a tendency 
appeared to limit it to minimum meas- 
ures. Even economic sanctions were 
limited in scale and in their function- 
ing. And on this limited scale the 
sanctions were not applied by all the 
members of the League.” 

Litvinov sharply criticized those 
who used the Ethiopean conflict to 
propose schemes for “reforming” the 
League of Nations by weakening it 
and by dropping the principles of col- 
lective security embodied in articles 
10 and 16 of the League covenant. 
The way to promote world peace and 
“reform” the League, he said, was not 
to weaken collective security, and thus 
encourage aggressors, but to strength- 
en it. 


MPHASIZING the need for a 
League that will be universal and 
responsive not to the needs of ag- 
gressor nations but to the millions of 
people in all countries who demand 
at all costs the preservation of peace, 
Litvinov said that until such heights 
of international solidarity could be 
reached, a system of regional security 
pacts was necessary to supplement the 
League Pact. In conclusion he de- 
clared: 

“If I say all this in the interests 
of strengthening peace, then I cannot 
but recall that measure which the 
Soviet Union has always considered 
and continues to’consider the maxi- 
mum guarantee of peace, namely, 
complete disarmament. 

“T want to believe that mankind will 
not have to live through yet another 
Armageddon, that all nations will 
come to the same conviction. And un- 
til we have this radical measure, there 
is nothing left for us but to strength- 
en the League means to hold tightly 
to the principle of collective security, 
which ‘is by no means a product of 
idealism, but a practical measure for 
guaranteeing the security of all na- 
tions. To hold to the principle of the 
indivisibility of peace! We should 
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realize that at the present time there 
is not a single state, large or small, 
which is not subject to the menace of 
aggression, and that if the next war 
spares one or another nation, then it 
will sooner or later become the object 
of the lust of the aggressor who 
emerges victorious from the war. 
“The strengthenihg and the maxi- 
mum extension of these ideas and 
carrying them into life will free us 
from new disappointments, such as 
those we are now undergoing, will 
breathe new life into the League of 
Nations and raise it to the level of 
the great tasks confronting it. The 
League of Nations now, more than 
ever before, is an international neces- 
sity; it should live, it should 
be strong, stronger than ever.” 


oe positive propo- 
sals for strengthening the 
peace forces of the world and 
for curbing the war-mongers 
rang out strong and clear in 
the Assembly hall, rising 
above the weak and timorous 
voices of statesmen who pro- 
posed to meet aggression by 
condoning it. 

“Three great powers— 
France, Great Britain and So- 
viet Russia’’—reported Fred- 
erick Birchall to The New 
York Times, were all heard 
from today. Yet except for 
that of Maxim Litvinov, the 
Soviet Foreign Commissar, 
the speeches that came from 
their representatives could 
hardly be described as practi- 
cally helpful.’”’ The New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent 
Elliot wrote: ‘Litvinov made 
what was generally regarded 
as the most constructive 
speech of the day.” 

In Litvinov’s speech lay the 
one positive and effective an- 
swer to the war-makers in 
Europe and the Far East— 
energetic, collective action by 
all peace-loving people against 
the aggressors, against those 
criminals and madmen, who 
would plunge the world into a war far 
more horrible than that of 1914. 


The Universal Peace Congress 


HOPEFUL move toward mobil- 

izing the peace sentiment of the 
peoples of the world is the Universal 
Peace Congress which will open in 
Geneva September 4, 1936. People’s 
peace organizations from all parts of 
the world will send their most valiant 
fighters for the cause of international 
amity and cooperation to participate 
in drawing up an international pro- 
gram for peace. The American 
Friends of the Soviet Union will be 
represented. SOVIET RusSIA TODAY 
welcomes this effort toward united in- 
ternational action for peace. 
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Soviet-American Trade Agreement 


Sin trade agreement between the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
which was concluded on June 13, 
1935, to run for one year, was ex- 
tended to run for another year through 
an exchange of notes in Moscow on 
July 11th between representatives of 
the two governments. Under the pro- 
visions of the pact the Soviet Union 
undertakes to purchase American 
goods to the value of $30,000,000 in 
this country during the year, while 
the United States for her part agrees 
to extend to the USSR the benefits of 
tariff reductions provided in recipro- 
cal trade agreements with other coun- 
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Voroshilov, Soviet Defense Commissar 


tries. Actually under the agreement, 
the Soviet Union purchased goods to 
the amount of $37,000,000 during the 
period of the agreement, an increase 
of more than 100 per cent over the 
purchases of the year before. In its 
statement announcing the extension of 
the agreement the State Department 
expresses the hope that Soviet pur- 
chases for the coming year will exceed 
the minimum amount in the agree- 
ment. If satisfactory credits were to 
be arranged, the Soviet Union would 
no doubt place very much larger or- 
ders in this country for machinery 
and equipment, since American goods 
are highly regarded in the Soviet 
Union. 


Walt Whitman’s Dearest Dream 


ALT WHITMAN wrote this in 
1881: 

“You Russians and Americans! Our 
countries so distant, so unlike at first 
glance—such a difference in social 
and political conditions ... and yet in 
certain features, and vastest ones, 30 
resembling each other. The variety of 
stock elements and tongues, to be res- 
olutely fused in a common identity 
and union at all hazards ... the grand 
expanse of territorial limits and 
boundaries—the unformed and nebu- 
lous state of many things, not yet per- 
manently settled, but agreed on all 
hands to be the preparations of an 
infinitely greater future .... 
the deathless aspirations at 
the inmost center of each 
great community, so vehem- 
ent, so mysterious, so abys- 
mic—are certainly features 
you Russians and we Ameri- 
cans possess in common. 

“As my dearest dream is 
for an _ internationality of 
poems and poets, binding the 
lands of the earth closer than 
all treaties and diplomacy— 
as the purpose beneath the 
rest in my book is such hearty 
comradeship, for individuals 
to begin with, and for all na- 
tions of the earth as a result 
—how happy I should be to 
get the hearing and emotional 
contact of the great Russian 
peoples.” 

In 1905, the first transla- 
tion of “Leaves of Grass” was 
confiscated and destroyed by 
the Tsar’s police. For trans- 
lating “Pioneers! O Pio- 
neers!” K. I. Chukovsky was 
prosecuted by a Moscow court 
for “subversive activities.” In 
1911 translations of Whit- 
man were again ordered de- 
stroyed in Moscow. In 1913 
all public lectures on Whit- 
man were prohibited in Khar- 
kov, Odessa, Riga and Vilna. 
In spite of this suppression, 
Whitman’s fame spread un- 
derground, because, as his translator 
observes, the quality of his poetry 
“made him welcome in the country 
where an uprising was maturing.” 
One of the first books to be pub- 
lished by the Soviet of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies in Petrograd in 
1918 was a volume of Walt Whitman. 
A new translation by Chukovsky was 
issued recently by the State Publish- 
ing House for Belles Lettres, Lenin- 
grad, with an introduction by D. Mir- 
sky on “The Poet of American Democ- 
racy.” The book is being sold in many 
thousands of copies and Whitman is 
being taken to the heart of the great 
Russian people. 

So one step towards Whitman’s 
dearest dream. 








A NEW CHARTER 


OF 


FREEDOM 


by 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


HE proposed new Soviet Consti- 

tion flashes a brilliant light on the 
widened human rights which become 
possible under Socialism. No attempt 
of enemies to distort it, to make it 
appear a “concession by Stalin,” or a 
faltering approach to “our American 
democracy,” can prevent the constitu- 
tion’s own words from shouting aloud 
to the peoples of the world that here 
is a democracy far in advance of any 
that has appeared on earth before. 

This new Constitution marks no 
sudden change in Soviet policy. It 
represents the conscious achievement 
of nineteen years of Soviet power. For 
nineteen years the Soviet state has 
striven towards the goal of Socialism, 
i.e., a classless society based on full 
democracy of worker-owners, citizens 
who both toil and own all the resources 
of the state. Now after nineteen 
years, the Soviet Union enters into 
the full achievement of Socialism, and 
a new Constitution is drafted suitable 
to that condition. 

This Constitution is designed to 
supersede the one which was drawn up 
in 1923, and which was based on the 
decision of four Soviet Republics, Rus- 
sia, the Ukraine, White Russia and the 
Caucasus, that a “Union” should be 
formed. The form of government of 
this Soviet Union has until now been 
termed both a “workers’ dictatorship” 
and a “Soviet democracy,” according 
to which aspect of government it was 
desired to emphasize. Under this 
Soviet democracy even in past years 
there has been the largest voting body 
of citizens anywhere in the world, who 
have not only elected their officials. 
but also directly initiated tens of 
thousands of governmental decisions 
in every election. This Soviet democ- 
racy, even before the new Const?’ 
tion, was claimed by Lenin to be “a 
million times more democratic than 
any bourgeois democracy.” Hundreds 
of competent observers,—Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb among others—bore 
witness to the vital energy and self- 
expression of Soviet democracy even 
of those days. 

This Soviet democracy was also a 
“workers’ dictatorship.” This phrase 
has been deliberately misused by the 
capitalist press of the world. It means 
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basically that state power was con- 
centrated in the hands of workers. 
This was secured by several means. 
Voting took places by factories and 
organized groups of working-people. 
Persons living by rent, interest of 
profit were disfranchised. City workers 
had a greater proportional represen- 
tation than had the rural districts,— 
a @isproportion which, incidentally, 
exists in the reverse direction in most 
voting for state legislatures in the 
United States. This disproportion in 
the Soviet Union, is usually incor- 
rectly stated as 5 to 1; it was how- 
ever, actually 2.7 to one as the repre- 
sentation in cities was calculated on 
the basis of one deputy per 25,000 
adult electors, while in rural districts 
it was based on one deputy per 125,000 
of the population. 

Obviously such safeguards were 
necessary in the beginning. To grant 
political rights to capitalist groups in 
the early stages of “building social- 
ism” might, it was feared, strengthen 
the forces of capitalism unduly. More- 
over in those days the peasants 
formed a mighty mass of illiterate 





people, whose instincts were for pri- 
vate property, and who might easily 
have swamped the Socialist state. Cer- 
tain precautions in those days there- 
fore limited the full practise of democ- 
racy, but by no means destroyed it. 
Workers’ meetings from the very be- 
ginning showed an energetic zeal in 
governing all aspects of the country’s 
life. 

Soviet democracy was, moreover, a 
growing democracy. This was a 
chief characteristic. Each year it in- 
cluded more voters and more aspects 
of the citizens’ life. This was due to 
the steady increase of Socialism, i. e. 
of the publicly owned properties, and 
with it the increase of the proportion 
of people who worked in them. Year 
by year the publicly owned enter- 
prises crowded out the last remnants 
of private capital, until today practi- 
cally all the basic means of produc- 
tion are socially owned and the entire 
Soviet population now rates as work- 
er-owners of their total means of life. 
Even the farmers and small handi- 
craftsmen are organized now for the 
most part in cooperative groups which 
own their means of nre4-tion collec- 
tively. @--~thermore a new generation 
has grown up which has no urge to 
return to capitalism. 

These are the facts which made the 
Soviet Congress in early 1935 decide 
that the time had come for a new 
Constitution which would abolish all 
distinctions and give even the former 
disfranchised groups of citizens the 
right to vote. (As a matter of fact, 
the number of disfranchized was al- 
ready approaching the vanishing point 
—hbeing only 214 per cent of the adult 
population in the elections of 1934). 
For more than a year social scientists 
in all fields have been at work drafting 
this new Constitution. They studied 
not only all existing forms of govern- 
ment, but all past forms, both of gov- 
ernments and of voluntary societies, 
in an attempt to draw up the most 
perfect form for complete and ade- 
quate representation of the popular 
will. 

Besides the granting of the vote to 
formerly disfranchised groups, certain 
technical improvements were made in 
the procedure of voting, which was 
formerly in open meeting by show of 
hands and limited to electing deputies 
to the village or city soviet, from 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE 


CONSTITUTION 


CHAPTER I. 
Social Organization 


Article 1: The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is a socialist state of workers 
and peasants. 

Article 2: The Soviets of Toilers’ Depu- 
ties, which developed and grew strong as 
a result of the overthrow of the power of 
the landlords and capitalists and the win- 
ning of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
constitute the political foundation of the 
USSR. 

Article 3: All power in the USSR be- 
longs to the toilers of town and country 
as represented by the Soviets of Toilers’ 
Deputies. 

Article 4: The socialist system of econ- 
omy and the socialist ownership of the 
implements and means of production, 
firmly established as a result of the liqui- 
dation of the capitalist system of econ- 
omy, the annulment of private property 
in the implements and means of produc- 
tion, and the abolition of exploitation of 
man by man, constitutes the economic 
foundation of the USSR. 

Article 5: Socialist property in the 
USSR has either the form of state prop- 
erty (property of the whole people) or the 
form of cooperative and collective farm 
(kolhoz) property (property of individual 
collective farms and property of coopera- 
tive associations). 

Article 6: The land and all that is be- 
neath it, waters, forests, mills, factories, 
mines, railways, water and air transport, 
banks, means of communication, large 
state-organized agricultural enterprises, 
such as state farms (sovhoz), machine and 
tractor stations and the like, as well as 
the principal dwelling fund in the cities 
and industrial localities, are state prop- 
erty, that is, the property of the whole 
people. 

Article 7: Public enterprises in collec- 
tive farms and cooperative organizations, 
with their livestock and implements, 
products raised or manufactured by the 
collective farms and cooperative organi- 
zations, as well as their public structures, 
constitute the public, socialist property of 
the collective farms and cooperative or- 
ganizations. 

Each collective farm household has for 
its own use a plot of land 
attached to the house and, 
as individual property, an 
auxiliary establishment on 
the plot, the house, pro- 
duce, animals and poultry, 








We reprint here the complete offi- 
cial text of the new draft Soviet Con- 
stitution which is now being discussed 
widely by the people of the Soviet 
Union prior to the convening of a 
special Congress of Soviets next No- 
vember for its final adoption. Com- 
ments and questions on its provisions 
from readers of Soviet Russia Today 
will be welcome. 











and minor agricultural implements—in ac- 
cordance with the statutes of the agricul- 
tural artel. 

Article 8: The land occupied by collect- 
ive farms is secured to them for perpetual 
use, that is, forever. 

Article 9: Alongside the socialist sys- 
tem of economy, which is the dominant 
form of economy in the USSR, the law al- 
lows small private farms and other enter- 
prises of individual peasants and home- 
workers based on their personal labor 
and precluding the exploitation of the 
labor of others. 

Article 10: The personal property of cit- 
izens in their income from work and in 
their savings, in their dwelling house and 
auxiliary household economy, domestic 
articles and utensils as well as objects of 
personal use and comfort is protected by 
law. 

Article 11: The economic life of the 
USSR is determined and directed by the 
state plan of national economy for the 
purposes of increasing the public wealth, 
of steadily raising the material and cul- 
tural level of the toilers, and of strength- 
ening the independence of the USSR and 
its defense capacity. 

Article 12: In the USSR work is the 
duty of every able-bodied citizen, accord- 
ing to the principle: “He who does not 
work, shall not eat.” 

In the USSR the principle of socialism 
is being realized: “From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his 
work.” 








Freedom of Speech—Freedom of Press 
—Freedom of Assemblage 
The people of the Soviet Union are exercising fully 


these rights in their discussions of the fundamental 
law of the land which they themselves are helping 


to make. The picture shows the members of the 
Gorky coilective farm in Moscow Region discussing 
the draft during a rest hour. 


CHAPTER II. 
State Organization 


Article 18: The Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics is a federated state, formed 
on the basis of the voluntary association 
of the following Soviet Socialist Republics 
possessing equal rights: The Russian So- 
viet Federated Socialist Republic; the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic; the 
White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic; 
the Azerbaidjan . Soviet Socialist Re- 
public; the Georgian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public; the Armenian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public; the Turkoman Soviet Socialist 
Republic; the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Re- 
public; the Tadjik Soviet Socialist Re- 
public; the Kazak Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic; the Kirgiz Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Article 14: The Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, as represented by its high- 
est organs of power and organs of state 
administration, has charge of: 

A: Representation of the Union in in- 
ternational relations, conclusion and rati- 
fication of treaties with other states; 

B: Questions of war and peace; 

C: Admission of new republics into 
the USSR; 

D: Supervision of the observance of the 
Constitution of the USSR and insurance 
of the conformity of the Constitutions of 
the Union Republics with the Constitu- 
tion of the USSR; 

E: Ratification of alterations of boun- 
daries between Union Republics; 

F: Organization of the defense of the 
USSR and the direction of all the armed 
economy of the USSR; 

G: Foreign trade on the basis of a 
state monopoly; 

H: Safeguarding the security of the 
state; 

I: Determining the plans of national 
economy of the USSR; 

J: Approbation of the unified state 
budget of the USSR as well as of the 
taxes and revenues which go to form the 
Union, Republican and local budgets; 

K: Administration of the banks, indus- 
trial and agricultural establishments and 
enterprises and trading enterprises of 
all-Union importance; 

L: Administration of transport and 
communications; 

M: Direction of the 
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N: Organization of state 


insurance of property; 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 


* 
The President of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America comments on the Soviet 
Constitution in a radio interview. 


—I was wondering if you would care 
to say something for example, about the 
demand that the U.S. Government with- 
draw its recognition of the Soviet Union.” 


A.—"T find myself in complete opposition 
to that demand on the part of President 
Green and the Executive Council and I do 
not know where President Green and the 
Executive Council derived their authority 
to now make that demand upon President 
Roosevelt and the Democratic Congress. 
As a matter of fact I think it absurd. I 
think. right now that the United States of 
America has a sufficiently important prob- 
lem that will take all the energy and 
strength and intelligence of its citizenship 
and its leaders to escape from the eco- 
nomic and social conditions in which we 
now find ourselves. I am quite willing to 
leave Russia to govern itself according to 
the ideas of the people who live in Russia. 

“It is rather an interesting commentary that 
just today there was printed in the New York 
Times a complete text of the new Constitu- 
tion of the Sovet Republic. Perhaps those 
who read it may, some of them, decide that 
that Constitution is not comparable to our 
own Constitution, but I rest with assurance 
that that Constituton is probably satisfactory 
to the Russians who are going to live under 
that Constitution, and as Constitutions go, 
considering our recent experience with our 
Constitution, and with the interpretation 
placed upon it by our Supreme Court, I’m 
not sure that we have any particular room 
to criticize the Constitution of the Soviet 
Republic which has just been promulgated.” 


SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB 


“The proposed new 
Constitution of the 
USSR is an achieve- 
ment. The USSR now 
realizes that it has 
overcome its numer- 
ous difficulties. The 
infant born in the rev- 
olution of 1917 has 
now grown up and 
feels its maturity. In 
the draft of the new 
Constitution there are 
three points which at- 
tract special atten- 
tion: 1) Its univer- 
sality—both sexes and 
all races from the 
most primitive and 
numerically small up 
to the highly cultured 
inhabitants of Mos- 
cow or Kiev are grant- 
ed identical political, 
economic and _ social 
rights; 2) the fact that the draft is pre- 
sented for consideration by the entire pop- 
ulation, irrespective of the color of their 
skin, language, age or social condition; 
thus the whole people from the Baltic Sea 
to the Pacific Ocean are called upon to par- 
ticipate in formulating their governmen- 
tal structure; 3) the guarantee of four fun- 
damental rights of man—the right for all to 
work, the equally firm right to leisure, the 
no less clearly defined right to education 
and the guarantee of eco- 
nomic independence to wo- 
men equally with men. 

“No Constitution in the 
world has ever before con- 
tained these important 
provisions.” 











(Text of Constitution continued) 

O: Contracting and granting loans; 

P: Establishment of the basic princi- 
ples governing the use of land and the 
exploitation of all that is beneath it, as 
well as of forests and waters; 

Q: Establishment of the basic princi- 
ples in the spheres.of education and pub- 
lic health; 

R: Organization of a single system of 
national economic accounting; 

S: Establishment of the principles of 
labor legislation; 

T: Legislation governing the judicial 
system and judicial procedure; criminal 
and civil codes; 

U: Laws governing citizenship of the 
Union; laws governing the rights of for- 
eigners; 

V: Passing of amnesty acts for the 
entire Union. 

Article 15: The sovereignty of the 
Union Republics is restricted only within 
the limits set forth in Article 14 of the 
Constitution of the USSR. Outside of 
these limits, each Union Republic exer- 
cises state power independently. The 
USSR protects the sovereign rights of the 
Union Republics. 

Article 16: Each Union Republic has 
its own Constitution, which takes into 
account the specific features of the Re- 
public and is drawn up in full conformity 
with the Constitution of the USSR. 

Article 17: Each Union Republic re- 
serves the right freely to secede from the 
USSR. 

Article 18: The territories of the Union 
Republics may not be altered without 
their consent. 

Article 19: The laws of the USSR have 
equal force in the territories of all Union 
Republics. 

Article 20: In the event of a discrep- 
ancy between a law of a Union Republic 
and the law of the Union, the all-Union 
law prevails. 

Article 21: 


Uniform Union citizenship 
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is established for all citizens of the 
USSR. Every citizen of a Union Repub- 
lic is a citizen of the USSR. 

Article 22: The Russian Soviet Federa- 
ted Socialist Republic consists of the 
Azov-Black Sea, Far-Eastern, West Si- 
berian, Krasnoyarsk, and North Cauca- 
sian Territories; the Voronezh, East Si- 
berian, Gorky, Western, Ivanovo, Kalin- 
in, Kirov, Kuibyshev, Kursk, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Omsk, Orenburg, Saratov, Sverd- 
lovsk, Northern, Stalingrad, Chelyabinsk 
and Yaroslavl Regions; the Tartar, Bash- 
kir, Daghestan, Buryat-Mongolian, Kabar- 


dino-Balkarian, Kalmyk, Karelian, Komi, 
Crimean, Mari, Mordvian, Volga German, 
North Ossetian, Udmurt, Chechen-Ingush, 
Chuvash and Yakut Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republics; the Adygei, Jewish, 
Karachai, Oirot, Khakass and Cherkess 
Autonomous Regions. 

Article 23: The Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic consists of the Vinnitsa, 
Dniepropetrovsk, Donetz, Kiev, Odessa, 
Kharkov and Chernigov Regions and the 
Moldavian Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 

Article 24: The Azerbaidjan Soviet So- 
cialist Republic includes the Nakhichevan 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic and 
the Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous Re- 
gion. 

Article 25: The Georgian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic includes the Abkhazian Au- 
tonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, the 
Adjar Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
public and the South Ossetian Autono- 
mous Region. 

Article 26: The Uzbek Soviet Socialist 
Republic includes the Kara-Kalpak Au- 
tonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Article 27: The Tadjik Soviet Socialist 
Republic includes the Gorno-Badakhshan 
Autonomous Region. 

Article °28: The Kazak Soviet Socialist 
Republic consists of the Aktyubinsk, Al- 
ma-Ata, East Kazakstan, West Kazak- 
stan, Karaganda and South Kazakstan 
Regions. 

Article 29: The Armenian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, the White Russian So- 
viet Socialist Republic, the Turkoman 
and the Kirgiz Soviet Socialist Republics 
contain no Autonomous Republics, Terri- 
tories or Regions. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Supreme Organ of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 30: The highest organ of state 
power of the USSR is the Supreme Coun- 
cil (Verkhovny Soviet) of the USSR. 

Article 31: The Supreme Council of the 
USSR exercises _ all 
rights conferred upon 
the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in 
accordance with Arti- 
cle 14 of the Constitu- 
tion, in so far as by 
virtue of the Consti- 
tution, they do not 
come within the com- 
petence of organs of 
the USSR which are 
accountable to the Su- 
preme Council of the 
USSR, i.e., the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme 
Council of the USSR, 
the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of 
the USSR and _ the 
People’s Commissari- 
ats of the USSR. 

Article 32: The leg- 
islative power of the 
USSR is exercised ex- 
clusively by the Su- 
preme Council of the USSR. 

Article 33: The Supreme Council of the 
USSR consists of two Chambers: the 
Council of the Union (Soviet Soyuza) and 
the Council of Nationalities (Soviet Nat- 
sionalnostei). 

Article 34: The Council of the Union is 
elected by the citizens of the USSR on 
the basis of one deputy for every 300,000 
of the population. 

Article 35: The Council of Nationali- 
ties consists of deputies 
selected by the Supreme of ty 
Council of the Union and 
Autonomous Republics and 
the Soviets of Toilers’ Dep- 
uties of the Autonomous 
Regions; ten deputies from 
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each Union Republic, five deputies from 
each Autonomous Republic and two depu- 
ties from each Autonomous Region. 
Article 36: The Supreme Council of the 
USSR is elected for a term of four years. 





Gilmore 


“Citizens of the USSR have the right 


to rest and leisure—” 


Article 37: The two Chambers of the 
Supreme Council of the USSR, the Coun- 
cil of the Union, and the Council of Na- 
tionalities, have equal rights. 

Article 38: The Council of the Union 
and the Council of Nationalities enjoy an 
equal right to initiate legislation. 

Article 39: A law is considered adopted 
if passed by both Chambers of the Su- 
preme Council of the USSR by a simple 
majority in each. 

Article 40: Laws adopted by the Su- 
preme Council of the USSR are published 
over the signatures of the Chairman and 
Secretary of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Council of the USSR. 

Article 41: Sessions of the Council of 
the Union and the Council of Nationali- 
ties begin and terminate simultaneously. 

Article 42: The Council of the Union 
elects a Chairman of the Council of the 
Union and two Vice-Chairmen. 

Article 43: The Council of Nationalities 
elects a Chairman of the Council of Na- 
tionalities and two Vice-Chairmen. 

Article 44: The Chairmen of the Coun- 
cil of the Union and of the Council of 
Nationalities preside over the meetings 
of the respective Chambers and are in 
charge of the procedure of these bodies. 

Article 45: Joint sessions of both Cham- 
bers of the Supreme Council of the 
USSR are presided over alternately by 
the Chairman of the Council of the Union 
and the Chairman of the Council of Na- 
tionalities. 

Article 46: Sessions of the Supreme 
Council of the USSR are convened by 
the Presidium of the Supreme Council of 
the USSR twice a year. 

Special sessions are convened by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Council of the 
USSR at its discretion or on the demand 
of one of the Union Republics. 

Article 47: In the event of disagreement 
between the Council of the Union and the 
Council of Nationalities the question is 
referred for settlement to a conciliation 
commission established on a parity basis. 
If the conciliation commission does not 
arrive at an agreed decision, or, if its de- 
cision does not satisfy one of the Cham- 
bers, the question is considered for a sec- 
ond time by the Chambers. Failing an 
agreed decision of the two Chambers, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Council of 
the USSR dissolves the Supreme Council 
of the USSR and fixes new elections. 

Article 48: The Supreme Council of the 
USSR elects, at a joint sitting of both 
Chambers, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the USSR, consisting of the 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Council of the USSR, four Vice- 
Chairmen, the Secretary of the Presidium 
and 31 members of the Presidium. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Council 
of the USSR is accountable to the Su- 
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preme Council of the USSR for all its 
activities. 

Article 49: The Presidium of the Su- 
preme Council of the USSR: 

A: Convenes the sessions of the Su- 
preme Council of the USSR; 

B: Interprets existing laws by issuing 
appropriate instructions. 

C: Dissolves the Supreme Council of 
the USSR in conformity with Article 47 
of the Constitution of the USSR and 
fixes new elections; 

D: Holds popular consultations (refer- 
endums) on its own initiative or on the 
demand of one of the Union Republics; | 

E: Annuls such decisions and orders of 
the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the USSR and the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the Republics as do not 
conform to law; 

F: In the intervals between sessions of 
the Supreme Council of the USSR, re- 
lieves of their posts and appoints Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of the USSR at the in- 
stance of the Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the USSR, sub- 
ject to subsequent confirmation by the 
Supreme Council of the USSR; 

G: Awards decorations of the USSR; 

H: Exercises the right of pardon; 

I: Appoints and removes the High 
Command of the armed forces of the 
USSR; 
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J: In the intervals between sessions of 
the Supreme Council of the USSR, pro- 
claims a state of war in the event of 
armed attack on the USSR; 

K: Proclaims general or partial mo- 
bilization; 

L: Ratifies international treaties; 

M: Appoints and recalls plenipoten- 
tiary representatives of the USSR to for- 
eign states; 

N: Accepts the credentials of diplo- 
matic representatives of foreign states. 

Article 50: The Council of the Union 
and the Council of Nationalities elect 
Credentials Commissions which examine 
the credentials of the members of the 
respective Chambers. 

On the representation of the Creden- 
tials Commission the Chambers decide 
either to endorse the credentials or to 
nullify the elections of the deputies con- 
cerned. 

Article 51: The Supreme Council of the 
USSR, when it deems necessary, appoints 
commissions of inquiry and investigation 
on any matter. 

It is the duty of all institutions and of- 
ficials to comply with the demands of 
these commissions and to submit to them 
the necessary materials and documents. 

Article 52: A deputy of the Supreme 
Council of the USSR may not be prose- 
cuted or arrested without the consent of 
the Supreme Council of the USSR, and 
in the period when the Supreme Council 
of the USSR is not in session, without 
the consent of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Council of the USSR. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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6¢6]N the constitutional field the new draft 
Constitution of the USSR is the most 
stupendous event since the Constitution of 





) Gilmore 
“The right to rest and leisure is insured 
by ... annual vacations with pay” 


the Paris Commune. The effect of this 
Constitution will unquestionably be tre- 
mendous. It marks an extraordinary ad- 
vance. The draft shows clearly that the 
development of economic secufity and 
abundance have as their consequence a 
greater extension of freedom. 

“From the point of view of political 
science the draft Constitution is interest- 
ing for the following reasons: Firstly, it 
should be noted that this draft restores 
and makes more real the classic rights 
(freedom of conscience, freedom of as- 
semblage). That eminent jurist, the late 
Lord Darling, revealed the very essence 
of capitalist democracy when he com- 
pared justice with the Hotel Ritz in these 
words—“it is accessible to everyone who 
can pay for it.” But the Soviet Constitu- 
tion, for example, not only gives its citi- 
zens the right to arrange meetings but 
also places at their disposal the halls for 
such meetings. Therein lies the basic dif- 
ference between bourgeois democracy and 
real Socialist democracy. 

“With regard to the social aspect of the 
Constitution, the right to work and the 
right to education are examples of rights 
that could not be granted even under the 
most ideal form of bourgeois democracy, 
because the granting of these rights un- 
der capitalism would have to be accom- 
panied by such high taxation that it would 
destroy the privileged position of the 
capitalists, which is based on control of 
the means of production. 

“T personally noted with satisfaction that 
any manifestation of race hostility is re- 
cognized as a crime. This makes a very 
strong impression in view of the contrast 
with the situation in Nazi Germany. 

“I think it is desirable that students of 
constitutional problems and administra- 
tive law, should work on the Constitution 
of the USSR instead of the American or 
the Weimar Constitution.” 


THE NEW MASSES 


From an editorial 

66 ‘THE whole point about the Soviet sys- 

tem is that power has never been the 
private property of individuals; it has 
been so far the prerogative of the work- 
ing-class in alliance with the farmers. 
And the object of that power has been 
to create a fuller and freer life for all. 
In emancipating the individual econom- 
ically and socially, in expanding his po- 
litical rights and his cultural attain- 
ments, no one gives up anything in the 
Soviet Union, for no man exploits an- 
other. The new Constitution, like every- 
thing else in the Soviet Union, is not a 
surrender but a fulfillment; it is the tri- 
umph not only of a new society but of 
the new individual who, working collect- 
ively, is today the freest individual in 
the world.” 





THE ANNUAL SPORT 
PARADE 


The pictures in the circle and below 
show the great parade of physical-cul- 
turists held in Moscow on July 6. It can 
best be described in the words of Wal- 
ter Duranty who wrote about it in The 
New York Times as follows: 

“Moscow staged a superb pageant of 
sport in the Red Square today when 75,- 
000 members of Moscow sports organi- 
zations marched past for hours with in- 
credible variety and richness of color. 

“As Stalin took his place on the Lenin 
Mausoleum the square looked like an im- 
mense garden brilliant with flowers. In 
the middle there were a dozen white-clad 
bands with different colored berets, red, 
green, blue and maroon of the Young 
Pioneers, some of whom were little bigger 
than their shining instruments. 

“The hot sun glittered on the lance 
points of javelin throwers in a dense col- 
umn behind the bands. Fully 10,000 


Gilmore 


GORKY PARK 
OF 
CULTURE and REST 


The pictures on the left and 
right were taken by John Gilmore, 
assistant editor of Soviet Russia 
Today, who has just returned from 
a visit to the Soviet Union. On the 
left is one of the parachute tow- 
ers which have become a feature 
of all Soviet amusement parks; on 
the right is a new laughter-provok- 
ing device in the "children's city” 
of the Park of Culture and Rest in 
Moscow. 

"| visited the Park the first time 
on the day before rest day," says 
Gilmore, “and then | went back as 
often as | could, there was so 
much to see. There is none of the 
sensational bally-hoo you associ- 
ate with amusement parks—but 
you have a sense of people really 
enjoying themselves. There is mu- 
sic everywhere. In oné section 
there will be a great crowd of 
people singing, perhaps just learn- 
ing a new song; in another, a mass 
of people will be doing folk dan- 
ces. For those who want to learn 
modern dancing, there are special 
studios. | went to the open-air 
movie, the largest in the world, 
the screen is gigantic, and the 
theatre seats 20,000. Besides, there 
are several smaller movie houses, 
several legitimate theaters and a 
circus. There are libraries, cafes, 
exhibits—it's impossible to enu- 
merate everything!” 
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A SUPERB PAGEANT OF 


COLOR 


young athletes, 8 to 25 years old, lined 
three sides of the square, carrying great 
banners and small flags. Each group wore 
costumes of a different hue and when 
the parade began the square became a 
kaleidoscope of swiftly changing colors. 

"In spaces and streets north of the 
square, miles of light-clad youngsters 
waited in orderly ranks... A feature of the 
pageant was a great number of floats 
and other devices typifying the differ- 
ent branches of sport or factory organi- 
zations to which the bearers belonged ... 

"After the parade the square was giv- 
en up to athletic exhibitions, running, 
gymnastics, dancing and a_ miniature 
football match on a thick green car- 
HOT, os 6 

"There are 10,000,000 members of ath- 
letic organizations in the Soviet Union, 
not counting children under twelve." 
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AUL ROBESON, the world’s most 

famous Negro artist, is such an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Soviet 
Union that he doesn’t want to live 
there! That is, not for a while, any- 
way—although he does plan a visit 
there this summer. 

This seems paradoxical, so perhaps 
Paul, himself, had better clear it up at 
the outset. 

During his last stay in America (he 
is now residing in London) he said 
to me: 

“The Soviet Union is the only coun- 
try I’ve ever been in, where I’ve felt 
completely at ease. I’ve lived in Eng- 
land and America and I’ve almost 
circled the globe—but for myself, wife 
and son, the Soviet Union is our fu- 
ture home. 

“For a while, however, I wouldn’t 
feel right going there to live. By sing- 
ing its praises wherever I go, I think 
I can be of the most value to it. It’s 
too easy to go to the Soviet Union, 
breathe free air, and live ‘happily ever 
afterwards.’ ”’ 

And how he can sing its praises! 
Paul possesses one of the finest of 
deep baritone voices, together with a 
number of other accomplishments. 

While at Rutgers College, in New 
Jersey, he was awarded Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, with one of the highest averages 
in the history of the institution. Wal- 
ter Camp, the late football authority, 
selected him as an All-time All-Ameri- 
ca end. He was a brilliant student at 
Columbia University Law School, and 
later secured a position in one of New 
York City’s prominent law firms where 
he remained until discrimination and 
jim-crowism disgusted him—and he 
quit. 

In recent years, Paul has become 
distinguished not only as a singer but 
as an actor. Not so long ago in Eng- 
land, he played, with excellence, the 
leading role in Shakespeare’s Othello. 

I was quick to ask Paul what he 
was doing to sing the Soviet’s praises. 
Continuing in his heavy booming 
voice, he stated: 

“Of course, I’m a member of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union in Lon- 
don. But I’m not very active because 
I’m away so frequently either singing 
or acting. One thing I always try to 
do is to help make people understand 
the importance of the Soviet peace 
policy. 

“But the thing that won me over to 
the Soviet Union, more than anything 
else, is its policy on national minority 
groups. I am very interested in see- 
ing the rich culture of my people de- 
veloped, both in Africa and America. 
I have been to Africa, and there the 
culture of the African native is stifled 
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by imperialism in his own country. In 
America, it’s all the Negro people can 
do to exist, with discrimination, lynch- 
ing and oppression following their 
every step. 

“But in the Soviet Union, the con- 
trast is amazing. Every small nation 
has its own culture flourishing side 
by side and yet independently. They 
have separate and distinct songs, 
dances, languages and customs and 
yet they are an integral part of the 
whole Soviet Union.” 

When Paul visited the Soviet Union 
he was the guest of Sergei Eisenstein, 
internationally known Soviet film pro- 
ducer. He was eager to tell his ex- 
periences and observations. 

“IT talked with a number of young- 
sters, born since the 1917 revolution. 
Many of them had no idea what I 
meant when I told them of the treat- 
ment of the Negroes in the United 
States. They understand the basis of 
this treatment, but not having lived 
during the Tsarist days, they didn’t 
seem to be able to picture such treat- 
ment in their minds. Here before my 
eyes was living testimony of this new 
type of human being growing up in 
the Soviet Union—and I couldn’t get 
away from that fact! 

“IT also went among the Russian 
peasants. And I found that any num- 
ber of their folk songs were very much 


PAUL ROBESON) 


like the Negro spirituals, which also 
arose out of the oppression of a peas- 
ant people. This is particularly true 
in Uzbekistan. I even find I can ex- 
press myself more clearly in Russian 
than I can in English. Russian seems 
to fit me.” 

Paul stated that one of his “fond- 
est hopes” is to give a lecture-recital 
in America to illustrate the similarity 
between the Negro spirituals and Rus- 
sian peasant songs. 

In Moscow Paul took occasion to 
visit a number of Soviet Workers’ 
homes. His wife, the former Eslanda 
Goode of New York City, famous in 
her own right as an outstanding Ne- 
gro chemist, has two brothers living 
in Moscow. One of them, John Goode, 
is employed in Moscow as a mechanic 
and bus-driver. The other, Frank 
Goode, also has a job there. Through 
them, Paul has a chance to observe in- 
timately the lives of Moscow workers. 

Describing his visits to workers’ 
homes, Paul said: 

“T was very anxious to see with my 
own eyes just how the average work- 
er in the Soviet Union lived. I 
wanted to see homes of some of the 
workers who were not so famous as 
Eisenstein. Take my brother-in-law, 
John, for example. He lives in a com- 
fortable airy apartment, plenty of 
sunlight, surrounded by a number of 
other workers who had places of the 
same sort. I don’t say everything’s 
perfect, but they’re building, improv- 
ing all the time.” 

Then I chimed in, calling his atten- 
tion to stories carried in the Hearst 
press in this country about wholesale 
“starvation and misery” in the Soviet 
Union. 

“What else do you expect people 
like Hearst to say?” he replied. 

“One good thing, they have no 
Hearsts in that country. I saw plenty 
of food everywhere I went. Maybe it 
wasn’t always the most select food— 
but it was wholesome and there was 
plenty of it. A person couldn’t help 
contrasting conditions in the Soviet 
Union with the situation in America 
—particularly, the Negroes in the 
South and in Harlem, where I spent 
most of my early years.” 

“What about the principles underly- 
ing the Soviet Union?” I asked. 

“T think those are proven over and 
over again by simply observing what’s 
going on in the world today. I think 
the time is rapidly coming when the 
people will have to choose between fas- 
cism and the way of the Soviet Union. 
I don’t see how one can come to any 
other conclusion than that the Soviet 
way is the only way. Certainly it isn’t 

(Continued on page 29) 
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— me, please, if I bore you 
with my personal, one might say 
my family affairs. Have patience with 
an old man, and listen to me with all 
the attention you can muster, my 
young friends. I like to talk to people, 
you know, whose heads have not yet 
acquired the wisdom of the bald. But 
that is not the point. 

I want to complain to you about my 
children, Borka and Klava. I myself 
am a teacher. Nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. For thirty years now I have 
taught arithmetic to young folks in 
school. I know my business. It is very 
peaceful work. Five times five is 
twenty-five. Seven times seven—forty- 
nine. Cleverly devised. The same 
abroad as with us. Under any govern- 
ment five minus five equals zero. 

Or so it seemed to me before. That’s 
how it looks on the face of it. But 
actually it is not so. Under the Soviet 
government figures somehow have 
changed. Five minus five is zero? 
But the whole question is, who gets 
the five and who is minus the five? 
But that’s not the point. 

I shall not tell you my real name. 
Not because I am ashamed or expect 
to change it. All my life my name has 
been a modest one. No Beethoven nor 
Heine. But recently my name has be- 
come very troublesome. No sooner is it 
mentioned than—loud applause! “Hur- 
rah!” Really, there’s no way to pro- 
tect oneself. They begin to shout. 
“There goes the father of Boris and 
Klavdia!”’ Now, I ask you, what of it? 
Ah, these new times. People used to 
hang portraits of their ancestors on 
the walls. And now we decorate our 
apartments with portraits of our de- 
scendants. People used to say: “You 
know who that is? That is the son of 
the Governor General, or that is the 
nephew of banker so-and-so.” But 
now-a-days: “You know who that is? 
That is the father of Kamanina, that 
is the mother of Maria Demchenko, 
that is the grandfather of Stak- 
hanov!” And that isn’t all. They used 
to say: “There goes the wife of Tur- 
genev, the writer, there goes the wife 
of Minister of Finance.” And now you 
hear: “That is the husband of the 
famous weaver so-and-so.” Really, 
everything is topsy turvy. But that is 
not the point. 

So, I shall go back to my complaint 
about my children, Borka and Klava. 
I shall begin with Klava. She has a 
friend, Marina. That Marina cannot 
sit quietly in one place for a single 
minute. Almost all her free time she 
is off up there somewhere, beyond the 
stars. She flies. And she jumps. She 
flies up there, the devil knows where, 
where not only no human being but 
not even a bird has ever been before. 
Then she jumps out of the sky and, as 
if nothing has happened, goes to the 
movies. 

Now my daughter Klava didn’t 
spend her time jumping ~ut of the 
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A Sketch from ''Krokodile,” 
Soviet Humorous Weekly. 


skies. I was very grateful to her for 
this. In our family no one has ever 
flown or jumped. We have always 
lived peacefully. Klava works in a fac- 
tory, in the laboratory. She is a chem- 
ist. Everything was fine. Only I was 
somewhat troubled about my son, 
Borka. The boy, one might say, had 
descended to the very depths. You see, 
he is a diver. Don’t think that I am 
afraid of the water. But it should be 
taken in moderation. Two or three 
dips, and then to the shore, where one 
can dry off with a towel. And especial- 
ly in summer, when it’s very hot. But 
this Boris walks around on the bottom 
of the sea for days at a time. I have 
said to him over and over: “Borka, 
stop soaking yourself in cold water. 
Choose a drier profession for your- 
self.” And he looks at me and laughs. 
If you could only see how nicely he 
laughs! You don’t know, by the way, 
why it is that our children can laugh 
so well these days, no? But that is 
not the point. 

Let us return to Klava. One day I 
am sitting at home, drinking my tea, 
and looking over my notebooks. Sud- 
denly there bursts into the room a 
very strange young person. Some kind 
of a Zulu or wild Indian. Breeches to 
the knees, and in a sort of a cage. A 
huge cap, with the visor not in front, 
but in back. Some extraordinary kind 
of shoes. And besides all this, this 
savage looking stranger is armed from 
head to foot. All kinds of straps, 
holsters, packs. I look at him gaping 
with astonishment. Suddenly this wild 
savage says to me in perfect Rus- 
sian: 

“Permit me to introduce myself, 
kino-operator Albert Pyzhikov. You 
are the father of the famous chemist 
Klavdia so-and-so? Permit me to take 





your picture.” And so he begins to 
whirl me around and torment me. 
First I must smile—that means I am 
rejoicing at my daughter’s successes. 
Then I must look sad—that means I 
am grieving for my own ruined youth. 
But that is not the point. 

Klava comes home, and I hear the 
big news. She has made some kind of 
a scientific discovery. She has become 
a heroine. And I, incidentally, have 
become the father of a heroine. The 
newspapers are full of Klava’s pic- 
ture and her biography. Congratula- 
tions pour in. She gets all kinds of 
prizes. Certainly I am not opposed to 
this. To tell the truth, I am even glad. 
As long as she doesn’t fly and jump. 

Listen further: Once, on a rest- 
day, Marinka and Klava come running 
into my room. They beg me to go to 
the airdrome with them. There will be 
some interesting jumping there today, 
they tell me. So I go along. Only I 
make Marinka promise not to jump 
while I am there. She is a close friend 
of my daughter’s you see, almost one 
of my own family. And I have a weak 
heart—I cannot look even when some 
friend or relative jumps from a street 
car. But that isn’t the point. 

So I stand at the airdrome and 
watch the airplanes rise upward. A 
beautiful sight! My old heart beats 
with joy for these winged people, our 
flying youth. I look around and see 
that Klava is not beside me. Marinka 
says: “She’ll be right back. She saw 
some friends from the factory and 
went with them.” 

But people have started jumping 
out of airplanes. What is going on? 
Suddenly Marinka seizes me by the 
hand and shouts at the top of her 
lungs: “Come on—let’s run!” It’s all 
very well for her to say “Let’s run!” 
Who does she think I am, the Znamen- 
sky brothers?* She pulls me by the 
hand. I can hardly keep up with her. 
But I run. 

We come to some kind of field. An 
airplane is flying over it. Marinka ex- 
plains to me: “There —a girl has 
jumped with a parachute. Such a won- 
derful girl!’ Well. I don’t deny that. 
Maybe she is a wonderful girl. I stand 
there thinking of just one thing: “If 
that wonderful jumper has a father I 
don’t envy him.” I hardly have time 
to finish the thought than this same 
girl is already on the ground and is 
running right toward us. I look at her 
and my blood runs cold. When I come 
to myself I shout at her: ‘And who 
gave you permission to gad about up 
there in the clouds!” She laughs. She 
has such a nice laugh. And I shout 
again: ‘But you are a chemist, Klava, 
why must you start parachute-jump- 
ing too?” She answers: ‘Our country 
needs both good chemists and good 
parachute jumpers.” My agitation 
does not leave me. I continue to fume 

(Continued on page 31) 


*Two famous Soviet athletes. 
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KHARKOV — CiTy OF YOUTH 


by WILLIAM REZNIKOFF 


LL that is new, modern and youth- 
ful in the Soviet Union is epitom- 
ized in Kharkov as perhaps in no 
other city in the land. A rather sweep- 
ing statement in regard to any one 
city in a country which radiates the 
spirit of youth at almost every step of 
its vast stretches. And yet, in no 
other way is it possible to describe the 
dominant, all pervading characteristic 
that distinguishes Kharkov from 
other large cities. 

Leningrad is somber and imposing 
—as if conscious of its distinguished 
record before, during and after the 
revolution; Moscow is a beehive—busy 
shedding its old clothes to acquire a 
new appearance worthy of a new 
world; Kiev is like a person awakened 
in midday—trying to make up for lost 
time in resuming the position which 
history and tradition have given it. 
But Kharkov is serene and carefree, 
gawky and handsome as only youth 
can be. It has fewer historical tradi- 
tions, an exciting present and a glori- 
ous future. 

The post-revolutionary history of 
Kharkov reads almost like a formula 
which can be applied to hundreds of 
cities in all parts of the Soviet Union 
with only a variation of the figures. 
From a dusty, sprawling provincial 
town of some 200,000 before the revo- 
lution it has grown into a metropolis 
of almost three quarters of a million 
in population, with well-paved streets, 
beautiful public buildings and modern 
apartment houses, department stores, 
sports stadia, etc. It now ranks third 
in importance, after Leningrad and 
Moscow, as a great industrial center. 

The physical newness of the city is 
impressed upon the visitor before he 
has set foot in it. As the train ap- 
proaches it, the geometrically ar- 
ranged buildings of the great tractor 
plant can be seen rising out over the 
plain. Within the immediate vicinity 
of the factory are blocks of apartment 
houses—a whole city of them—the 
dark red brick and white window case- 
ments gleaming in the sun, a symbol 
of the well-being that has already 
come to the Soviet workers. As the 
city comes into full view however, the 
scene is dominated by the towers of 
Dzerzhinsky Square—the crowning 
glory of Kharkov, and in itself well 
worth a long trip. 

The square, actually a huge semi- 
circle, presents what is probably the 
most striking ensemble of modern 
architecture in the world. The effect 
created by the two largest office build- 
ings in Europe (whose towers we saw 
rising above the city’s sky-line), rang- 
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ing pyramidically in height from six 
to fourteen stories is well-nigh breath- 
taking. Their superb simplicity, their 
graceful lightness makes them appear 
floating in the air, and yet strong and 
solid. By themselves, they leave a 
lasting impression on the onlooker’s 
mind of the grace, strength and buoy- 
ancy of a new Soviet city. 

But it is the people of Kharkov, the 
creators of the city, who lend to it its 
dominating trait. During the day they 
may be found working in the factories 
lining the “Avenue of Giants” leading 
to the tractor plant. There is the great 
locomotive works, the bicycle works, 
the dynamo plant (largest in the 
world) and, of course, the tractor 
plant. The bulk of the workers in 
these plants are young men and 
women, most of them recently arrived 
from their villages. Within a few years 
they have become the skilled workers, 
technicians and foremen who man 
Soviet industry today. They have also 
retained the effervescence which dis- 
tinguishes the Ukrainian, as a man of 
the South, from his more somber 
brother of the North. 

It is these youths who set the tone 
of the city. Towards evening, they 
will be found, dressed in their best, 
walking arm-in-arm in the numerous 
parks, filling the shaded alleys with 
laughter and banter; here and there a 
group will gather to watch one of 
their number do a folk dance to the 
music of a harmonica; near-by an ice- 
cream booth or American style hot- 
dog stand will be doing a thriving 
business. Thousands of these young 


people will enjoy the games and sports 


facilities of the great “Dynamo” 
stadium; listen to an open-air concert 
or take in a movie or play. 

They are also seen along the city’s 
boulevards, examining the show win- 
dows of the specialty shops for the 
new things that are appearing on the 
market daily; crowding the ice-cream 
parlors and confectionary shops. 
Hundreds of bicycles race by, the 
young riders trying to slip by the 
watchful militiamen directing traffic 
at the busy intersections. 

In the very heart of the city stands 
an imposing mansion, dazzling in its 
whiteness. It is the Palace of the 
Pioneers, largest of its kind in the 
country, given over to the organiza- 
tion of Soviet children of school age. 
At one time the governor’s residence 
and only recently the seat of the gov- 
ernment of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Republic, this block-long building now 
houses the most complete facilities for 
the entertainment and instruction of 
young boys and girls. 

It is easy to become trite in describ- 
ing one’s reactions upon witnessing 
young people having a good time. 
Nothing, however, in this writer’s ex- 
perience compares with the dignity, 
restraint and utter joyousness with 
which the youth of Kharkov rules the 
day. They communicate this spirit to 
the city, investing its architecture, 
its parks and amusement places, its 
shops, its very pulse with their bright- 
ness and charm. 












EADERS of Soviet Russia ToDAY 
and workers everywhere should 
be interested in the progress of Rus- 
sian workers, as we members of the 
American First of May Delegation to 
the Soviet Union, were given a first 
hand opportunity to observe it. It is 
true that in a trip through Russia of 
only four weeks, we could only scratch 
the surface, but with the cooperation 
of the Soviet Trade Unions, we were 
enabled to learn some of the methods 
by which Soviet workers have ad- 
vanced so far in such a comparatively 
short time. It must be borne in mind, 
always, the tremendous odds that had 
to be overcome, the great sacrifices on 
the part of the individual that have 
been necessary and are still being 
made for the good of the whole and 
for the fulfillment of a plan, providing 
security for the workers. 

As a delegate of a metal workers’ 
union, I, of course, was particularly 
interested in that field of activity. I 
was able to gather very accurate 
statistics through the courtesy of our 
always ready interpreters, the mem- 
bers of the trade unions, and through 
the cooperation of plant directors, 
whose patience seemed inexhaustible, 
and which I am sure we frequently 
taxed to the breaking point with our 
questions. No question seemed too 
trivial for them to answer, and I 
suspect that they sympathized with 
us, probably knowing our problems far 
better than we ourselves knew them. 

The first large plant that we visited 
was one which is taken up entirely 
with the building of machine tools, 
especially lathes of various types and 

- sizes. Until a few years ago, this 

machinery was all bought outside of 

the Soviet Union, and often at pro- 
hibitive prices; but the necessity for 
tools of all kinds was so great, they 
had no other recourse. Included in 
the now famous Five Year Plans, how- 
ever, were provisions to engage and 
New Building of Council of People’s Commissars of 


the USSR, taken from the roof of the new Moscow 
Hotel (right) 
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A well-known Philadelphia 
trade unionist gives his views on 
Soviet trade unions. Charles 
Kenneck, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of Local 1555 of 
the International Machinists 
Union, was elected chairman of 
the FSU May First Delegation. 
He has just returned from his 
trip to the Soviet Union and tells 
what he saw in this article. 











train workers in special fields. So also 
in this plant, we found that the great 
majority of the workers, were being 
trained in special production work and 
making a decidedly good job of it, 
acquiring sufficient skill to make 
machinery equal to the standard of 
what was previously imported. It 
might be said here that this particular 
plant was not one of the more modern, 
and not especially built nor adapted 
for the work they were producing. 

We found in this plant that 20 per 
cent of the workers were women, and 
even the assistant director of sup- 
plies, if you please, was a woman, and 
a most intelligent and efficient and 
very courteous person, too. It was a 
strange sight to me, having worked in 
various cities and shops in America, to 
see women producing along with men, 
doing the same kind of work under 
the same conditions and earnings. 
This novelty was, however, soon to 
wear off. As we advanced on our jour- 
ney, we found women working at all 
occupations which we Americans are 
so prone to believe can be only done 
by men. 

To those readers who are members 
of trade unions, it will probably be 
interesting to know that these work- 
ers, men and women, are practically 
all members of unions. The only ex- 
pense for the workers in connection 
with the unions is one per cent of 
their earnings for dues. Every enter- 
prise automatically pays a sum 
amounting to an average of about 18 
per cent of its payroll for social in- 
surance. The sum total of these pay- 
ments represents the social security 
fund of the nation. In addition a cer- 
tain percentage of the profits of each 
industry is set aside for housing, clubs 
and other special funds to improve the 
conditions of their own workers, and 
the federal government gives special 
help where required. All such funds 
are administered through the trade 
unions. 

Because of this immense interest in 


their welfare the workers of the Soviet 
Union are well taken care of and are 


CHARLES KENNECK | 


happy at their work. Some of my 
readers may ask as we did, why is it 
necessary for women to work at these 
tasks, which we associate only with 
male workers. Is it not injurious to their 
health, do not children suffer from 
lack of home influence, and the mother 
hand, and home life? The answer can 
be found in the comparison with our 
own women, who are forced by cir- 
cumstances to eke out an existence, 
sometimes with the burden of three or 
four children, who must shift for them- 
selves during the mothers’ absence, 
with no guidance, while the Soviet 
women take their children with them 
to the factory creches, or kindergar- 
tens, leave them in the hands of 
trained and efficient teachers, in well 
equipped rooms designed especially 
for these purposes, taking them home 
later when their work is done. 
Another reason for the necessity of 
women workers in all fields, is the fact 
that there is such a_ tremendous 
amount of work to be done under the 
Five Year Plans and the scarcity of 
skilled labor is so great that anyone 
who has the desire, or shows ability in 
any certain kind of work is pressed 
into service and given special train- 
ing to help in the work of building a 
new State. It must not be forgotten 
either, that no woman not physically 
fit for the work, will be permitted to 
be placed in any position beyond her 
capacities and there can therefore be 
no injurious results either to her or 
her family. In the case of child-bear- 
ing, women receive the greatest con- 
sideration. No expectant mother is 
permitted to work for two months be- 
fore and two months after delivery. 
During this time she is paid her regu- 
lar wages and in addition receives a 
monthly stipend for her child until it 
is nine months old. Another factor in 
the welfare of all workers is the seven 
hour day. No one works more than 
(Continued on page 29) 


The first of the new gray and red streamlined street- 
cars to appear in Moscow—run by the most power- 


ful motor of any street car in the world, 
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N the last issue I discussed the 

draft of the new law on abortions, 
increased aid to mothers and. changes 
in divorce legislation. At that time 
the draft was before the country for 
discussion. The content of the law 
had in fact been under discussion for 
many months. Special medical com- 
missions had considered the effect of 
repeated abortions on the health of 
women, the whole question of mar- 
riage and divorce was being aired 
widely in the press and through public 
and private discussion. The people of 
the whole country were urged to dis- 
cuss the new law, which they did free- 
ly. Factory workers, collective farm- 
ers, students, engineers, artists—all 
held meetings, passed resolutions. Let- 
ters offering comment and recom- 
mendations flooded the newspaper 
offices and government bodies. 

On June 28th the law was passed, 
with a few changes. The new law pro- 
vided for the prohibition of abortions 
except in those cases when pregnancy 
endangers the life or seriously threat- 
ens the health of the woman and when 
a serious disease of the parents might 
be inherited. Although the letters and 
discussions printed in the press re- 
vealed considerable sentiment for re- 
striction rather than prohibition of 
abortions, there were thousands of 
resolutions urging complete prohibi- 
tion. The step was favored by thou- 
sands of women whose nerves and 
whose health had been so undermined 
by repeated abortions that they felt 
women must at all costs be protected 
from this hazard. It was favored by 
thousands of others to whom the con- 
trast of bringing up children under 
the Soviet regime to the remembered 
horrors of rearing families in the old 
days is so great that they feel only 
the joys of motherhood and not its 
burdens. 

Those who urged restriction rather 
than prohibition argued crowded 
housing conditions, the still insuffi- 
cient supply of contraceptives, difficul- 
ties for students to raise families 
while continuing their studies, and 
many other reasons. But considera- 
tions of the extent to which the legal- 
ization of abortions had been abused 
outweighed these arguments. No 
doubt the framers and supporters of 
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the law felt that the practice of abor- 
tions had come to be taken so lightly 
that only by the most severe correct- 
ive methods could an equilibrium be 
established. Even before the law went 
through an increased interest in the 
use of contraceptives was to be noted. 
Certainly the enlightened women of 
the Soviet Union will now pay more 
attention to this means of determin- 
ing if and when they shall be moth- 
ers than ever before. If after a period 
of trial the tide of popular opinion is 
turned sufficiently from the attitude 
that abortions are to be taken as 
lightly as pulling teeth, and if the law 
proves too hard on women, it will no 
doubt be changed again. Soviet law 
is flexible and realistic. It is designed 
to meet immediate conditions and to 
prepare the way to the ultimate goal 
of the greatest happiness for all. If 
this present law overreaches its pur- 
pose it will be discussed again and if 
need be changed. 

Since I went rather fully into the 
background of the situation concern- 
ing abortions in the previous article, 
let us turn to the other provisions of 
the law. The new law provides enor- 
mous extensions to the already unpar- 


These husky youngsters are taken from a series of 
pictures of Soviet babies of all nationalities snapped 
at various day-nurseries. 


“working mothers. 


alleled State benefits for mother and 
child. Thus the special payment giv- 
en to mothers to help outfit the new- 
born infant and the extra allowance 
paid to the nursing mother are in- 
creased. Office workers whose ma- 
ternity vacation with pay formerly 
amounted to six weeks before and six 
weeks after childbirth are now given 
the same period as industrial workers 
—sixteen weeks altogether. Refusal 
to employ a woman or reduction of 
her wages on account of pregnancy, 
becomes a criminal offence; when 
necessary for the pregnant woman 
to be transferred to lighter work, 
her wage level must be preserved. 
A special state allowance is es- 
tablished for mothers of large fami- 
lies on the basis of an annual allow- 
ance of 2,000 rubles for five years for 
each child after the sixth. For moth- 
ers having ten children there is to be 
a state allowance of 5,000 rubles on 
the birth of each subsequent child and 
an annual allowance of 3,000 rubles 
for a period of four years following 
the child’s first birthday. That this 
provision is not to be considered in 
the sense of a premium for large fam- 
ilies but as a necessary measure to 
lighten the economic burden and 
equalizing material conditions is evi- 
dent from the fact that the law is ef- 
fective for those families already hav- 
ing more than six children. 

It is the aim in the Soviet Union to 
provide hospital care for all maternity 
cases. This has been very nearly 
achieved in the cities, and facilities 
in the country have been greatly in- 
creased. Now there are to be 11,000 
more maternity beds added in the 
cities before 1939, in addition to 4,200 
already provided for this year, and 
32,000 maternity beds established in 
rural districts in the same period in 
addition to 9,300 already provided 
for in 1936. 

Accommodations for 400,000 more 
children in the day nurseries of the 
cities, 500,000 more in the permanent 
day nurseries of the collective farms 
and four million more in the seasonal 
day nurseries—this is the program to 
extend day nursery facilities for all 
In addition the 
day nurseries are to be put on a two- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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PAVLOW’S MESSAGE— 


es. dered do I wish for the youth 
of my home country who are 
devoting themselves to science? 

“First of all, consistency. About 
this all-important condition of fruit- 
ful scientific work, I cannot speak 
without inner emotion. Consistency. 
Consistency and once again consisten- 
cy. Accustom yourselves from the be- 
ginning of your work to the most 
rigorous consistency in accumulat- 
ing knowledge. First of all, master 
the basis of science, before you try to 
rise to its heights. Never do anything 
without having first mastered what 
has gone before. Never try to hide 
your lack of knowledge by riddles and 
hypotheses, however clever they may 
be. However consoling the soap bubble 
may be, it will burst, and nothing is 
left but confusion. 

“Accustom yourselves to reserve 
and to patience. Learn, in science also, 
to do laborious work. Examine the 
facts, put them together and collect 
them. 

“However complete the wing of a 
bird may be, it can nevertheless never 
rise in the air without supporting it- 
self on the air. Facts are the air of 
the sciences. Without such facts, you 
can never rise upwards. Without them 
your theories will be castles in the air. 
But with study, with experiment and 
with observation, you must strive not 
to remain on the surface of the facts. 
Do not become archivists of facts. Try 
to bore into the secrets of their origin, 
and research obstinately for the laws 
which govern them. 


A tremendous airplane fleet is at the ser- 
vice of Soviet science 


IVAN PAVLOV 


The great Russian physiologist whose death last 
February was a loss to the entire world. Pavlov 
was keenly interested in the youth of his country 
and addressed to them, a short time before his 
death, the inspiring message we reprint here. 














Concerning the Soviet Union in ihpijtica 
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Below—Professor Balanovsky of the Pultovo Observa- 
tory, near Leningrad, is shown regulating the triple short- 
focus coronograph of original design made especially for pho- 
tographing the sun’s corona in the recent eclipse. “The next 
picture shows the protective apparatus for measuring high 
tension at the famous Lenin Electrotechnical Institute in Len- 
ingrad. ‘The young woman on the right is a scientific worker 


in the Moscow Brain Institute. 
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young research workers from other lands, 
scientific work. To me it is significant that 
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the Soviet Union. 
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ALBERT EINSTEIN 


The great German scientist, now living in Amer- 

ica because of the racial oppression and stifling 

of all advanced scientific thought in his own 

land, follows closely the progress of science in 

Soviet Russta Topay takes 

pleasure in presenting to its readers this impor- 
tant statement by Professor Einstein. 





Below is another picture of the Lenin Electrotechnical In- 
stitute in Leningrad, where scientific research is carried on in 
the service of the electrical and power industry. 
shows a transformer for testing insulators. 
ture a doctor is shown demonstrating the use of a Galdan 
apparatus to examine exhalations of a patient, while students 
of a medical school look on. 


The picture 
In the next pic- 
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TO SOVIET YOUTH 


“The second most important thing 
is modesty. Never think that you 
know everything. Always have the 
courage, however highly men may 
estimate you, to say to yourselves 
that you are ignoramuses. 

“Do not let pride get you in its grip. 
It will only lead to your being obsti- 
nate where you should give way. Pride 
has as its result that you are to be de- 
prived of useful advice and friendly 
help, that you lose the measure of 
objectivity. 

“In the collective which I have to 
lead, atmosphere is everything. We 
are all out for a common cause and 
each one advances this in the measure 
of his power and ability. And so no 
distinction can be made between what 
is ‘mine’ and what is ‘yours’; thus the 
common cause alone gains. 

“The third is passion. Remember 
that science demands from a man his 
whole life. Even if he had two lives, 
it would not be enough. Science de- 
mands from them great exertion and 
great passion. Be passionate in your 
work, in your efforts. 

“Our country opens great perspec- 
tives for scientists. And it must be ad- 
mitted that she brings science right 
into the life of our country. Greatly 
done on a great scale. 

“What can one say about the posi- 
tion of the young scientists here? 
Here everything is so clear. He is 
given much, but much is demanded 
from him. And for the youth as for 
us, it is a matter of honor to justify 
those great hopes which our home 
country puts in science.” 


Hundreds of scientific expeditions explore 
the secrets of the Soviet Arctic 








THE STORY THUS FAR: 


The story opens with a picture of the des- 
perate misery of a Donbas miner’s family 
in old Russia. Nikanor, grandfather of the 
hero, continues to work in the mines even 
after being badly hurt in a cave-in, until 
finally he goes mad, accidentally knocks 
down his wife, who is killed, and later he 
himself dies of a stroke. His son Ostap 
works in the rolling mill where conditions 
are very bad. Ostap’s oldest son Kozma and 
his daughter Varka also work in the mill. 
The three younger children, Mitka, Nyurka 
and Sanya, the hero, collect scrap iron. The 
family lives in a hut in a filthy settlement 
nicknamed “Dog Kennels.” 

Kozma, urged on by the toothless furnace- 
man Garbuz, a leader among the workers, 
takes part in strikes, loses an arm in an ac- 
cident, and is sent to Siberia for strike ac- 
tivities. Sanya’s mother drinks herself to 
death. Warka, the older daughter, becomes 
a prostitute in her efforts to get things to 
help her family. Ostap is killed in an en- 
counter with Butylochkin, the foreman of 
the mill, his lifelong enemy. The three 
younger children, orphaned, are left alone 
in the house, destitute. Mitka and Nyurka 
die of hunger. Sanya is picked up by 
*Auntie Dura” who gets him to help her 
sell buns in the market. 

Word of the Tsar’s overthrow finally 
reaches the Dog Kennels. The Cossacks at- 
tack the people as, led by Garbuz, they are 
celebrating the revolution. Kozma, who has 
just returned from Siberia, is killed. Sanya 
runs away and is picked up by Wings, a dis- 
reputable character who lives by thieving. 
He teaches Sanya and Moon, another 
youngster, all the tricks of his trade. Sanya 
thus becomes one of the army of homeless 
waifs who in earlier years ranged up and 
down the country, a prey to the most vicious 
elements of the population, and themselves 
a menace to the community. He is picked 
up and taken into one of the children’s 
homes established to solve this problem, bu: 
runs away because he finds the life dull after 
the wild life of the road. He is picked up 
by an armored train operating against the 
Poles who are fighting the new workers’ re- 
public. Garbuz, former Donetz metal work- 
er, is commander of the train. Sanya be- 
comes engine driver Bogatyrev’s assistant. 
The train is transferred to Eastern Bokhara 
to put down the bandits who are overrun- 
ning the country. The train is wrecked. 
Sanya is expelled from the detachment be- 
cause he is found with a bottle of vodka 
Bogatyrev has given him. He meets Wings 
again and together they start robbing the 
trains. Wings tries to keep all the swag for 
himself. In a fight over some loot Sanya 
stabs Wings in self-defense. He is picked up 
unconscious and comes to himself in a Com- 
mune for Homeless Waifs of which Anton 
Fedorich, called Antonich by the boys, is 
the head. Boris, who sleeps in the next bed, 
becomes Sanya’s best pal and teaches him to 
read and write. At first Sanya is delighted 
to be clean and comfortable. But soon he 
tires of the routine. . . . 


Now go on with the story 


IFE is dull. I am sick of this white mar- 
ble house with the lions at the head 

of the stone steps that lead up to high 
doors of polished walnut. The order of 
the place makes me sick. In the early 
morning, while the clotted darkness is 
still hanging from the branches of the 
firs, I am aroused by a blast of a brass 
trumpet. I have hardly time to yawn, and 
get my eyes well open before my neigh- 
bors from the other cots are already on 
their feet, have aired their beds and made 
them and, with towels over their shoul- 
ders, are already running off shouting 
and laughing to the washroom. I am 
only just washed by the time they have 
finished their morning exercises and are 
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An Autobiographical Novel 
by ALEXANDER AVDEYENKO 


going up to the dining-room. Formerly I 
never lagged behind, it was all a novelty 
to me—but now—the rising at the same 
hour every morning, the same exercises, 
the breakfasts, the workshops, the social 
evenings in the club—everything so regu- 
lar, so exactly the same as the day before; 
God, I’m sick to death of it; I could cry 
out of sheer boredom. 

I would have run away long ago, but 
the pity of it is nobody would stop me 
from doing it. We seem to be the freest 
of the free. No locks, no bars, no roll 
call. The commune is under the pat- 
ronage of the railway workers. They 
have fitted up the workshops for us. 
There are seven turning lathes for cut- 
ting parts of steam-engines. Boris has 
been working there over a year already 
and seems quite satisfied. I have been 
working there two weeks and see noth- 
ing init. I just get more and more bored. 
The motors buzz like flies over a dung 
heap, the belts go clop, clop. I warm my 
back against the casing of the motor and 
stand there poking my nose. My lathe is 
forgotten. There it stands in the far cor- 
ner of the workshop, small and humpy. 
Its gears are broken-toothed, smeared 
with oil, dusty. There is only one bright 
clean spot on it—the red plate bearing 
my name. But how can it be mine when 
I only work on it about once a week? 

Over my head is a board bearing in nice 
white letters the following instructions: 

“If you feel tired, go and sit in a soft 
armchair in the Red Corner, rest a while 
and read.” 

It was a clever chap thought that out. 
Here I am standing at my lathe, my back 
nearly breaking in two. The cutting tool 
chirrups on the white cylinder, and to me 
it seems as if an awl is being bored into 
my brain. I glance up at the wonderful 
advice on the board, and stop the. motor. 
The cutter is silenced, I wipe my hands 
on some cotton-waste, wash them under 
the tap and hurry out of the door. For 
although the rule is written up for every- 
one, still I feel ashamed before the other 
lads. 

I am clearing out while they are still 
bending over their lathes. They pretend 
not to notice. It is only a pretence. I 
can see by their twitching hands 
that they have noticed and they 
feel my going. 

Well, it’s all the same to me 





now. I’ll get out of this soon. I can’t make 
up my mind, that’s all. I never seem to 
choose the proper night for it. It looks as 
though I might try tonight though. I lie 
down in bed, fully dressed, my boots hidden 
under the blanket. The room is empty. 
The windows look as though thick tar 
had been painted over them outside. 
Voices float in from the Red Corner. 
Some sort of classes are going on there. 
I pretended to be sick, groaned a bit, and 
left them. The wolf’s thought still sticks 
in my head; I’m going to leave this mis- 
erable commune once and for all. It 
seems as though the right opportunity 
has come at last. There is not a sound, 
the voices in the Red Corner have ceased, 
Not a rustle in the parqueted corridor. 
Now I must get up, 
strip the bed, tie up 
the blanket, and the 
sheets in a tight bun- 
dle, cut my nickname 
—‘The Saint” —on 
the white wall above 
my bed and then— 
away through the 
window into the si- 
lent garden to the 
woods beyond the 
road, the sirens of 
locomotives and lib- 
erty! 
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It looks good. But why doesn’t my 
head want to raise itself? It seems a 
bit heavy. Maybe I’m really sick, after 
all? I jump out of bed in a fright, and 
look about me. Then it suddenly dawns 
on me, why I did not want to get up just 
now. I am sorry to leave this room. I 
must have got used to it. There is Boris’s 
bedside table with books on it. When- 
ever I feel lonely or bored, he reads to 
me. I doze off with his voice buzzing 
gently in my ear. Often in my sleep I 
feel him shut the book, tuck the blanket 
round me and go back to his bed in his 
stocking feet. At dinner time I gobble 
down my share before anyone else and 
start licking the plate, but Boris, al- 
though he is as thin as a rake and needs 
three times as much as he gets, Boris 
gives me half of his dinner and says: 

“You can have my glass of milk at 
breakfast every day, Sanya, it’s bad for 
my bowels.” 

I drink it and forget even to thank him. 
I thought at first he was just trying to 
get round me, the slimy cuss. Just now, 
I feel I’d like to have another look at 
him, see the two rows of teeth, shining 
like maize grains, stroke the _ thick 
brows that meet above his nose and arch 
away like wings. 

I am sorry, too, to leave all the fresh- 
ness and cleanliness that impressed me 
so much when I was getting well and lay 
wrapped in bandages. My lathe among 
the spider’s webs in the corner of the 
work-shop seems lonely too. 

The mood lasts only a moment. What 
rubbish! I dash over to the nearest bed, 
tear off the blanket, flap it in the air like 
a banner and then come to a dead stop, 
thinking—“But that’s Boris’s bed, and 
he’ll be cold without his blanket.” 

I go over empty-handed to the window, 
slide back the bolt, and let in the cold 
wind and the snow. The frost clutches 
at me like a hand. I shiver and then step 
out on the windowsill. A powerful hand 
draws me firmly back. 

I turn and see Antonich’s bristly mous- 
tache. 

He lets go of me and whispers confi- 
dentially: 

“Why through the window, Sanya? Go 
out through the door. The lions are only 
stone; they’ll let you pass all right, and 
there’s nobody else to stop you.” 

The electric switch clicks. Antonich 
and the whole commune headed by Boris 
are standing there. The electric light 
dazzles me. 

Antonich turns to the boys and says: 

“Go and see Sanya down to the gate, 
boys.” 

That is enough for me. I make a dash 
for the door and run full speed down an 
endless corridor. 

No one chases me. 
thin voice, far away: 

“Chuck him out, we don’t want his 
kind.” 

It is Pockmarked Petka’s voice. I hide 
in the washroom and sit down on the 
windowsill driving out splinters off the 
frame with my nail. The salt tears smart 
in my eyes. 

* 


I can just hear a 


* * * * * 


How soon the night is over. I have 
hardly had time to close my eyes. How 
long is it since I slept as much as I 
wanted? When was it? It must be about 
a month ago—no, it seems years, ages 
since my attempt to run away from the 
commune. I am the only one who re- 
members it. All the others have forgot- 
ten. For three days I never stirred from 
my cot, but kept my head under the bed- 
clothes. Boris brought me up my dinner, 
he never asked me a single question. He’s 
a real decent chap. 

On Saturday the boys ran into our room 
and dragged me out to make a slide, On 
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Sunday we slid down it all day on our 
sledges. And the next day Boris handed 
me my jacket as he was dressing. So 
back I went to my lathe at last, after all 
this time. As I walked past the boys in 
the workshop, no one paid the slightest 
attention to me; it was just as if I had 
never been away. 

I spent the whole day cleaning the 
lathe. I washed it with kerosene, dried 
it with swabs of cotton-waste, and pol- 
ished it with sandpaper. I was afraid to 
raise my eyes. 

I never leave my lathe till dusk is fall- 
ing. Then I go back to the bedroom, 
throw myself down without undressing 
and pray passionately, as I doze off, that 
when it is time to get up I may suddenly 
fall ill or lose the use of a leg or arm. 

It seemed to me one night that I saw 
Antonich sitting on my bed with the boys 
around him. He nodded in my direction 
and said: 

“It’s hard on him yet, but he’ll get used 
to it. You must help to knock the cor- 
ners off Sanya, lads, and polish him up 
a bit.” 

Yesterday was Saturday. I lay down 
to sleep happy at the thought that the 
next day was Sunday and that I could 
sleep all day. I forgot that I had made 
an appointment with Antonich to get up 
at daybreak and go skiing to the village 
the commune had taken under its pat- 
ronage. 

... Antonich was holding my head in 
his big hands and rocking it to and fro. 

I pulled on my boots, my woollen 
sweater and fluffy woollen helmet. I felt 
as if I was all coated with thick, sticky 
jam, even my tongue, my eyelashes, my 
head and feet. 

As soon as we got outside the railings, 
the wind struck us in the eyes and 
brought tears to them. A dry, sharp 
snow dust powdered us, our legs straight- 
ened, and found their customary agility. 
Antonich raised his skiing sticks, grunted 
and glided away into the dim depths of 
the forest, the taiga. 

“Come on, Sanya. Catch up with an 
old man,” he flung back challengingly. 

It was Boris who had taught me to ski. 
Soon I was ahead of my teacher. I was 
more agile than the rest at diving into 
the snow, at trying new jumps. So I did 
not hurry after Antonich, but drew on my 
mittens leisurely. While I was getting 
ready to follow, I heard Antonich’s laugh 
right in the woods. I followed him, but 
in the forest twilight I could not see his 
tall fur cap. 

Suddenly the taiga disappeared and I 
caught sight of Antonich on a high ridge 
of land. Behind him the dawn spread 
along the blue horizon. I caught up to 
him and wiped my wet brow. Antonich 
threw his arm around my shoulders and 
looked into my eyes for a long time, as if 
trying to see all that lay behind them. 

“Isn’t this grand, Sanya, eh?” 

“Grand, Antonich.” 

“Well, now, my lad, you should value 
life. Keep yourself well in hand.” 

He gazed for a long time away to where 
the taiga flamed in the sunrise. Then he 
jumped up on his skis once more, turned 
their noses to the steep slope of the hill, 
and glided down, leaving two dusty fur- 
rows behind. I descended in his wake, 
and found it easy enough to avoid the 
bushes, avalanches of snow and old tree 
stumps. I could see his broad back al- 
ways before me. The elasticity of his 
arms seemed to transfer itself to mine. I 
tried to swing my sticks as he did. He 
sped onwards without once looking back; 
planted his sticks at a wider angle, threw 
his head up and tested my strength. 

“IT won’t give in, Antonich, I’ll keep my- 
self in hand.” 

The skis played on the frozen crust of 


snow and their music could be heard at 
the other side; every pine had taken it 
up. And in my breast was a song and a 
joy as limitless as the taiga. 

“Go on, Antonich. I’ll not lag behind.” 

We leaped up on the ridge. Columns of 
smoke from the well-heated Sunday 
stoves in the village supported the sky, 
the wide sky of the Siberian taiga, where 
three suns in coral crowns glowed. And 
from each of them stretched a broad road 
into the taiga—broad enough for all the 
people in the world to walk upon. 

Antonich took off his fur cap; his hair 
steamed, his mittens were trodden into 
the snow. But he could not take his eyes 
from the three great paths, and stood 
there silent. My head ached, I was grow- 
ing cold, and still he stood there staring. 
He felt for my hand and said softly, forc- 
ing out the words one by one: 

“There are three toes missing on my 
right foot—frozen off. And there are bul- 
lets in my backside to this day—I can 
feel them when the weather’s bad. It 
was three years ago—the Japanese didn’t 
notice that the commander of the de- 
tachment of partisans wasn’t quite dead. 
They went away after finishing off the 
detachment. They were quite sure that 
none of the forty men would ever get up 
again. But I did. I started off alone in- 
to the taiga. I lived on nuts and bark for 
a week, and left bloody tracks behind 
me. ... And that time I saw three suns 
and three paths leading down from them, 
just like today.” 

The mirage faded. Antonich put on his 
cap reluctantly. He gave a shudder as 
he suddenly felt the cold, and started off 
lazily on his skis to the village. 

As soon as he met the peasants, how- 
ever, he cheered up. He slapped soundly 
on the shoulder a bearded fellow with 
small Kirghiz eyes, and a hareskin cap, 
and burst out laughing. 

The man shook his head reproachfully 
and said rapidly but in a kindly tone: 

“Ah, Antonich, so you’ve started to 
make fools of folks in your old age, have 
you? That’ll never do. You promised to 
come last Sunday and never showed up. 
And I’d saved some honey for you. And 
the old woman made hominy especially 
for you. You didn’t finish telling us about 
the fellow in the Stone Age, and you said 
you’d tell us where the Food Tax went. 
The men waited about all day, hoping 
you’d come. Well, come along into the 
house now, old chap.” 

We did not return to the Commune till 
dinner time. 

I burnt myself with the hot soup this 
dinner time, I was in such a hurry to get 
up to bed and rest. But when the rest 
hour came round I lay there with wide 
open eyes, thinking about Antonich. 

He came up quietly and sat down on 
my bed. Then he drew out an old news- 
paper with worn-looking edges and laid a 
thick blue packet on his knees. 

“Read it, Sanya.” 

I tried to spell out the words, stammer- 
ing with embarrassment. Then I laid 
down, hid my face in the pillow and said 
in an apologetic tone: 

“T’ve forgotten how to read, Antonich.” 


(Continued on page 32) 








FACTS and FIGURES 


HARVESTING IS IN FULL SWING 
in the southern districts and republics 
of the USSR. The North Caucasus re- 
ports the biggest harvest of recent 
years. Despite heavy drought in 
southern Ukraine the yield of col- 
lective farm winter crops is above the 
average even there. 


MAXIM GORKY’S WORKS were pub- 
lished in 102 editions, totalling 799,- 
880 copies, in the years from 1893 to 
1916, under conditions of Tsarist cen- 
sorship. Since the revolution, 558 edi- 
tions have been published, totalling 
30,907,100 copies. 


THE RISE IN LIVING STANDARDS 
may be gauged by the fact that in the 
first half of 1936 220,000,000 yards 
more of cotton goods, 6,500,000 yards 
more of woolens, 6,000,000 yards more 
silks, 11,500,000 more pairs of stock- 
ings and one third more pairs of shoes 
were produced than during the same 
period of 1935. 


SOVIET RAILROADS fulfilled the 
semi-annual plan on June 13, 17 days 
ahead of time. During this half-year 
period, the average daily carloading 
was 84,948 as compared with a 60,547 
average last year, a rise of over 40 
per cent. 


A HUGE HOTEL, the first section 
of which contains 346 rooms, has been 
completed and opened in Rostov. Each 
room has a telephone, and 40 per cent 
of the rooms have private baths. 


FIVE HUNDRED 
SUMMER COT- 
TAGES are being 
built this summer 
by Moscow facto- 
ries for their out- 
standing workers. 
Most of these cot- 
tages will go to 
Stakhanovites of 
the plants. 


THE COLLECT- 
IVE FARMERS 
of Lagodekh dis- 
trict in Georgia, 
are building 200 
modern homes. 
Eight collective 
farms are _ con- 
structing clubs. 
Each village has 
a sanitary inspec- 
tor who looks af- 
ter hygiene and 
sanitation. An ag- 
ricultural center 
is being built at 
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the county seat which will provide 
lecture halls, laboratories and testing 
grounds for agricultural research and 
information. 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN RAIL- 
ROAD TRANSPORT is being reflected 
in better passenger service in more 
ways than one. The conductors on a 
Moscow-Leningrad train attended a 
few lectures at the Geographical-Eco- 
nomic Institute to learn more about 
the part of the country through which 
their particular train was passing and 
hung out signs inviting the curious 
passengers to ask questions. The re- 
sults have been gratifying to every- 
body. 


THE FIRST THOUSAND LOCOMO- 
TIVES of the powerful “FD” type had 
been built by the Voroshilov works by 
June 15th. The honor of driving the 
specially decorated and painted 1000th 
locomotive was given to the most 
efficient engineer on the line. 
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The Harvard-M.I.T. solar-eclipse expedition breakfasting at Ak-Bulak, near 
the border of Kazakstan. This was one of the forty expeditions to observe 
the eclipse in the USSR. At the back of the picture are Dr. Donald H. Men- 
zel, head of the Harvard expedition, and his wife. Above is a picture of the 
sun’s corona taken at the moment of total eclipse by a Soviet photographer. 





OPEN-AIR CAFES will become a 
common sight in Moscow this summer 
according to the plans of the city’s 
restaurant trust. Three new cafes are 
being opened on the principal thor- 
oughfares, each with a seating capaci- 
ty of at least 200. 


FRESH FRUITS brought to Moscow 
from distant regions will be several 
times more plentiful this year than 
last. There will be 40 million more 
melons, 20 thousand tons more of ap- 
ples, twice as many cherries, apricots, 
strawberries and grapes. 


EIGHTY-NINE PER CENT of all the 
peasant households in the Soviet 
Union were collectivized by April of 
this year. This marks an increase of 
eight per cent since the same time a 
year ago. A number of districts and 
regions are now nearly 100 per cent 
organized in collectives. 


INDIVIDUAL HOMES are being built 
by the workers of the Gorky Automo- 
bile Plant with the aid of credit 
granted by the factory. During this 
year 200 such homes will be built. 


AIR-CONDITIONING, patterned after 
America’s latest methods, will be in- 
stalled in two Moscow soft-drink par- 
lors. It is expected that in the near 
future all such shops will be air-con- 
ditioned. 


AGRICULTURAL HIGHER 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES in the 
Soviet Union graduated 22,709 men 
and women spe- 
cialists this sum- 
mer. 


TWENTY - 
THREE CHIL- 
DREN’S PARKS 
were opened in 
Moscow this sea- 
son, establishing 
a record not only 
in number but in 
size, organization 
and equipment. 


AN ATHLETIC 
STADIUM §sseat- 
ing 25,000 was 
opened in Odessa 
in May. The sta- 
dium offers facili- 
ties for many 
forms of athletics 
and is situated on 
one of the city’s 
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most beautiful 
spots, overlook- 
ing the sea. 
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AFSU Branches, Please Copy! 


To SovieT Russia TODAY: 


Santa Monica chapter, A.F.S.U., several 
months ago entered subscriptions to S. R. 
T., for our main public library and also 
for Ocean Park branch library. Since that 
time, and for more than a year prior 
thereto, copies of S. R. T., have been on 
the reading tables of our libraries. Every 
A. F. S. U., chapter should take similar 
action in their communities. No other 
action could have wider educational in- 
fluence. If pressure is necessary—use it. 
We did, and got results. 

Accept my congratulations for a stead- 
ily improving and invaluable magazine. 

A. H. Reed. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


From a Railroad Brother 


To SovieT Russia ToDAy: 

I like the articles in your magazine as 
a pleasant contrast to the radical and 
labor periodicals of our country, which of 
necessity and from the point of truth 
must portray conditions in a cheerless 
and despairing though constructive fash- 
ion. 

Besides, there is plenty of material in 
your periodical to confound critics who 
either quote conditions of some years 
back or who repeat the brazen and pro- 
voking lies of the pious fiend of San 
Simeon. 

Nathan Burn. 

Chairman Protective Committee, Lodge 

No. 1069, Brotherhood of Railway and 

Steamship Clerks. 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 


In Praise of Romain Rolland 


To Soviet Russia TopDay: 

The extract from Romain Rolland’s 
article “In Defense of Peace” expresses 
what all friends of Soviet Russia feel. 

I wish the whole article which appeared 
in the French paper Vendredi could be 
translated and published by you in pam- 
phlet form for your readers. 

It would be valuable propaganda for 
peace, and would also explain why all 
F. S. U. members can think of nothing 
and talk of nothing but Russia. 

This paragraph all should read; “The 
Soviet Union is the fruit of the most 
radiant hopes of the peoples of the world, 
it is the living incarnation of our dreams, 
—Since I have entered in direct contact 
with the USSR—TI have felt freed of the 
pessimism which all my life, has mingled 
its taste of ashes with my bread. I have 
become young again.” 

Earl Minnick. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Price Increase Justified 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


First let me congratulate you on a fine 
magazine with a fine purpose producing 
fine results. I was especially pleased wit). 
the May issue, which showed a remark- 
able improvement that more than justi- 
fies the increase in price. 

I have a few suggestions to make. One 
is that, in harmony with the suggestion 
made in your “Letters” Department by 
Richard Engdahl, you deal a little more 
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TO THE EDITOR 


in detail with the unsolved problems th- 

the Soviets are coping with. Naturally, 
the great strides made by the USSR are 
well worth studying but we all realize 
that there are still seamier sides. Your 
question-and-answer department conduct- 
ed by Mr. Bayer deserves very favorable 
comment. 

From your LETTERS section, one gets 
a good view of the general intelligen 
of Soviet Russia Today’s readers. With- 
out a doubt, your magazine is read by in- 
telligent people. 

May you have continued success as yo 
are playing a vital part in the reconstruc 
tion of a dismal world. 

Jerry De Kater. 
Newark, New Jersey. 


From Our Fan Mail Bag 
To Soviet Russia TopDay: 


My father and I consider Soviet Russia 
Today the best magazine published on the 
subject. We read each issue from cover 
to cover and then pass it on. Some of 
those we have lent it to ask us each 
month for our copy because they are so 
interested, but can’t afford to subscribe. 

Haiel Lehman. 
Olympia, Washington. 


Constructive Criticism Welcome 
To Soviet Russia ToDay: 


You have asked for suggestions as to 
how to improve Soviet Russia Today as 
a magazine for the dissemination of the 
truth about the USSR. 

Personally I am a professional man and 
although I realize that you have to keep 
your material from becoming too tech- 
nical and statistical so that it will be of 
interest to the general public, I would like 
to see one or two articles monthly of a 
special and technical nature which over 
a period of time would cover all fields of 
technical and professional work. 

To elaborate upon this idea, I am a 
veterinarian and have been following 
closely all Russian and Communistic liter- 
ature here for the past two years and, al- 
though I see the word occasionally men- 
tioned in connection with other scientific 
workers on some project I have yet to see 
my first comprehensive report of veteri- 
nary activities in the USSR in all its 
phases. 

I would like to see articles on the med- 
ical, dental, veterinary, and allied profes- 
sions. You must remember that some of 
our professional periodicals in this coun- 
try, Dr. Fishbein’s American Medical 
Journal for instance, have carried some 
very derogatory articles and editorials on 
the Soviet system. Their criticisms have 
been correct in many instances but they 
fail to elaborate upon them by mention- 
ing that in a socialized system improve- 
ment will be constant. 

I pass my Soviet Russia Today along 
to persons that need a little Hearst anti- 
toxin and it has done wonders to make 
them at least neutral in their outlook. I 
know that a little more technical informa- 
tion therein will help even more as most 
of my friends are professionals and they 
certainly need educating when it comes 
to economic lines. 

H. G. Tully. 
North Hollywood, Calif. 





=LETTIERS =. 


Regarding “Ornery Cusses” 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I agree with Mr. Fleming on the fact 
that there are plenty of “ornery cusses” 
among the workers, being a worker my- 
self and having associated with workers 
all my life, I ought to know. Neverthe- 
less, I am convinced that the average 
worker is at heart a pretty good scout, 
and in the main would rather do a kindly 
act than a cruel one, that is if it were left 
entirely to his own free choice. 

It is a well known fact, accepted as a 
truth by most reasonably well educated 
people, that practically everything, our- 
selves included, is the product of our en- 
vironment; so in view of that, it should 
not be difficult to understand the change 
that is taking place in the Russian people, 
because there is no particle of doubt but 
that the environment of the Russian 
people has been changed, so that it brings 
out the best that is in them. 

The mistake that Mr. Fleming makes in 
my estimation is this: he evidently sees 
the marvelous change which is taking 
place in Russia, but he looks upon it 
as a whole; forgetting that even collec- 
tively owned Russia is made up of 180 
million individuals, and as no two things 
in nature are alike, there must naturally 
be differences; and I have no doubt but 
that there are hates and jealousies still 
in the land of the Soviets, the same as 
anywhere else, for we must not lose sight 
of the fact that human beings are human 
beings irrespective of whether they live 
in a capitalist or a Socialist land. 

Real education, and by that I mean 
real solid understanding of nature and 
man’s place in it, will tend to lift hu- 
manity above emotional disturbances, 
relative to adolescence, and in respect 
to the difference which I believe to exist 
between the new man developing in the 
USSR and the type which develops under 
the chaos of capitalism. Please do not 
forget that they are just really starting, 
and the difference lies in the fact that 
Russians are taught that their duty is to 
help each other (as Walter Duranty 
quotes in his book “I Write as I Please”) 
—“‘Not mine for me, but ours for us,” 
whereas in capitalist countries, it is, “get 
all you can,” no matter where or how, and 
to ease our conscience we beg charity la- 
ter on, to help those whom we trample 
underfoot in the mad scramble. 

As an illustration, I will quote a little 
experience I had while fooling around in 
my garden a year or two ago. I had a 
lot of fruits, vegetables and flowers com- 
ing along fine, and I happened to notice a 
wooden box lying upside down over in a 
corner, so I went over to it and threw it 
aside. Well, there was a plant growing 
there, a fairly big one, probably a weed, 
but it was so white and spindly that I re- 
member being shocked at the difference 
the lack of sunlight made between it and 
the rest of my garden, and that is just 
about how I see the difference between 
Russia and capitalist lands. They are let- 
ting the sun of common sense and human 
intellect shine on the Workers’ Father- 
land, but we are still under the box. 


A. McKean. 


Detroit, Michigan. 
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THE NATION 


An Editorial 

HILE it has been known for some 

months that the new constitution 
would be more democratic than the old 
and that it would abolish the inequalities 
and discriminations which were necessary 
in a transitional period, no one expected 
changes as fundamental as those he de- 
scribes.* What we have, in effect, barring 
last-minute changes, is a liquidation of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat in the 
civil sphere and its replacement by consti- 
tutional democracy. 

Of course the Soviet system has always 
contained far more genuine democracy 
than outsiders have realized. It is true 
that the open ballot and indirect election 
made popular control over the govern- 
mental apparatus somewhat remote. But 
the essential power in the Soviet Union 
has never rested entirely with the govern- 
ment. A considerable amount of influence 
has been wielded by organizations of pro- 
ducers—trade unions, collective farms, 
and the planning agencies—by coopera- 
tives, and especially by the Communist 
Party. The village soviets have been 
largely autonomous and have exercised 
far more power than similar units in the 
United States. All these organizations, the 
Webbs point out in their monumental 
work, have been subject to a large degree 
of popular control, which leads them to 
conclude that the essential government of 
the USSR “has been the very opposite of 
a dictatorship . ..a government by a 
whole series of committees.” 

In the past the active anti-Soviet ele- 
ments—kulaks, priests, former bour- 
geoisie, and members of the old aristo- 
cracy—have been almost totally excluded 
from this arrangement. They had no vote; 
they were not members of trade unions, 
cooperatives, or collective farms; they 
were barred from the Communist Party. 
The important new fact is that the ma- 
jority of individuals in these groups will 
now receive the full privileges of Soviet 
citizenship. 

Some conservatives in this country have 
already hailed the new trend as evidence 
that the Soviet Union is at last moving 
toward sanity, while radicals have natur- 
ally been suspicious of changes which 
seemed to introduce some of the most un- 
satisfactory elements of our own system. 
Both have overlooked the fact that the 
form of government is relatively im- 
material; the real power in each case is to 
be found in the ownership and control of 
the economic organization. 

* The reference is to an article by Louis Fischer 


The Constitution 


(Continued from page 11) 


Article 53: On the expiration of the 
term of office of the Supreme Council of 
the USSR, or after the Supreme Council 
has been dissolved prior to the expira- 
tion of its term of office, the Presidium of 
the Supreme Council of the USSR re- 
tains its powers until the formation of a 
new Presidium of the Supreme Council 
of the USSR by the newly elected Su- 
preme Council of the USSR. 


Article 54: On the expiration of the 
term of office of the Supreme Council of 
the USSR, or in the event of its dissolu- 
tion prior to the expiration of its term of 
office, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the USSR appoints new elec- 
tions to be held within a period of not 
more than two months from the date of 
expiration of the term of office or the dis- 
solution of the Supreme Council of the 
USSR. 


Article 55: The newly elected Supreme 
Council of the USSR is convened by the 
outgoing Presidium of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the USSR, not later than month 
after the elections. 


Article 56: The Supreme Council of the 
USSR at a joint sitting of both Cham- 
bers, forms the Government of the USSR 
—the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the USSR. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Supreme Organs of the Union Republics 


Article 57: The highest organ of state 
power of a Union Republic is the Su- 
preme Council (Verkhovny Soviet) of the 
Union Republic. 


Article 58: The Supreme Council of a 
Union Republic is elected by the citizens 
of the Republic for a term of four years. 

The ratio of representation is deter- 
mined by the Constitutions of the respect- 
ive Union Republics. 

Article 59: The Supreme Council of a 
Union Republic is the sole legislative or- 
gan of the Republic. 

Article 60: The Supreme Council of a 
Union Republic: 

A: Adopts the Constitution of the 
Republic and amends it in conformity 


A worker’s family enjoy the out-of-door restaurant in the Moscow 
Park of Cultureand Rest 
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with Article 16 of the Constitution of the 
USSR; 

B: Ratifies the Constitutions of the 
Autonomous Republics belonging to it and 
defines the boundaries of their territo- 
ries; 

C: Approves the plan of national econ- 
omy and the budget of the Republic; 

D: Has the right to amnesty and par- 
don citizens sentenced by judicial organs 
of the Union Republic. 

Article 61: The Supreme Council of a 
Union Republic elects a Presidium of 
the Supreme Council of the Union Re- 
public consisting of: the Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Council of the 
Union Republic, Vice-Chairmen, and 
members tof the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Council of the Union Republic. 

The powers of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of a Union Republic are 
defined by the Constitution of the Union 
Republic. 

Article 62: The Supreme Council of a 
Union Republic elects a Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman to conduct its meetings. 

Article 63: The Supreme Council of a 
Union Republic forms the government of 
the Union Republic—the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of the Union Republic. 


CHAPTER V. 


Organs of Administration of the USSR 


Article 64: The highest executive and 
administrative organ of state power of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the USSR. 

Article 65: The Council of People’s 
Commissars of the USSR is responsible 
to the Supreme Council of the USSR and 
accountable to it. 

Article 66: The Council of People’s 
Commissars of the USSR issues decisions 
and orders on the basis and in pursuance 
of the laws in operation, and supervises 
their execution. 

Article 67: Decisions and orders of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the 
USSR are binding throughout the entire 
territory of the USSR. 

Article 68: The Council of People’s 
Commissars of the USSR: 

A: Coordinates and directs the work 
of the All-Union and Union Republic Peo- 
ple’s Commissariats of the USSR and of 
other institutions, economic and cultural, 
under it; 

B: Adopts measures for the fulfilment 
of the plan of national economy and the 
state budget and for strengthening the 
credit and monetary system; 

C: Adopts measures for the mainte- 
nance of public order, for the protection 
of the interests of the state, and for safe- 
guarding the rights of citizens; 

D: Exercises general control in the 
sphere of relations with foreign states; 

E: Determines the annual contingent 
of citizens to be called up for active mili- 
tary service and directs the general or- 
ganization and development of _ the 
armed forces of the country. 

Article 69: The Council of People’s 
Commissars of the USSR has the right, in 
respect to those branches of administra- 
tion and economy which come within the 
competence of the USSR, to suspend de- 
cisions and orders of the Councils of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of the Union Republics 
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and to annul orders and instructions of 
People’s Commissars of the USSR. 

Article 70: The Council of People’s 
Commissars of the USSR is formed by the 
Supreme Council of the USSR and con- 
sists of: the Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the USSR; the 
Vice-Chairmen of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of the USSR; the 
Chairman of the State Planning Commis- 
sion of the USSR; the Chairman of the 
Commission of Soviet Control; the Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of the USSR; the 
Chairman of the Committee of Agricul- 
tural Stocks; the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Arts; the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Higher Education. 

Article 71: The Government of the 
USSR or a People’s Commissar of the 
USSR to whom any question of a member 
of the Supreme Council of the USSR is 
addressed, is obliged to give a verbal or 
written reply in the respective Chamber 
within a period of not more than three 
days. 

Article 72: The People’s Commissars 
of the USSR direct the branches of state 
administration which come within the 
competence of the USSR. 

Article 73: The People’s Commissars of 
the USSR issue, within the competence of 
the respective People’s Commissariats, 
orders and instructions on the basis and 
in pursuance of the laws in operation and 
also of decisions and orders of the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars of the USSR 
and supervise their execution. 

Article 74: The People’s Commissariats 
of the USSR are either All-Union or 
Union-Republic Commissariats. 

Article 75: The All-Union People’s 
Commissariats direct the branches of 
state administration entrusted to them 
throughout the territory of the USSR 
either directly or through bodies ap- 
pointed by them. 

Article 76: The Union-Republic Peo- 
ple’s Commissariats direct the branches of 
state administration entrusted to them 
through People’s Commissariats of the 
Union Republics bearing the same name. 

Article 77: The following People’s Com- 
missariats are All-Union People’s Com- 
missariats: Defense; Foreign Affairs; 
Foreign Trade; Railways; Communica- 
tions; Water Transport; Heavy Industry. 

Article 78: The following People’s Com- 
missariats are Union-Republic People’s 
Commissariats: Food Industry; Light In- 
dustry; Timber Industry; Agriculture; 
State Grain and Livestock Farms; Fi- 
nance; Internal Trade; Internal Affairs; 
Justice; Public Health. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Organs of Administration of Union Repub- 
lics. 


Article 79: The highest executive and 
administrative organ of state power of a 
Union Republic is the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of the Union Republic. 

Article 80: The Council of People’s 
Commissars of a Union Republic is re- 
sponsible to the Supreme Council of the 
Union Republic and accountable to it. 

Article 81: The Council of People’s 
Commissars of a Union Republic issues 
decisions and orders on the basis and in 
pursuance of the laws in operation in the 
USSR and the Union Republic, and of 
decisions and orders of the Council of 





The equality of the rights of citi- 
zens of the USSR irrespective of their 
nationality or race, in all spheres of 
economic, state, cultural, social and 
political life, is an immutable law.” 

Article 123 
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People’s Commissars of the USSR, and 
supervises their execution. 

Article 82: The Council of People’s 
Commissars of a Union Republic has the 
right to suspend decisions and orders of 
Councils of People’s Commissars of Au- 
tonomous Republics and to annul decis- 
ions and orders of Executive Committees 
of Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies of Terri- 
tories, Regions and Autonomous Regions. 

Article 83: The Council of People’s 
Commissars of a Union Republic is 
formed by the Supreme Council of the 
Union Republic and consists of: 

The Chairman of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of the Union Republic; 
the Vice-Chairmen; the Chairman of the 
State Planning Commission; the People’s 
Commissars of: Food Industry, Light In- 
dustry, Timber Industry, Agriculture, 
State Grain and Livestock Farms, Fi- 
nance, Internal Trade, Internal Affairs, 
Justice, Public Health, Education, Local 
Industry, Municipal Economy, Social 
Maintenance; a representative of the 
Committee of Agricultural Stocks; Chief 
of the Office of Arts; representatives of 
the All-Union People’s Commissariats. 

Article 84: The People’s Commissars of 
a Union Republic direct the branches of 
the state administration which come 
within the competence of the Union Re- 
public. 

Article 85: The People’s Commissars 
of a Union Republic issue, within the 
competence of the respective People’s 
Commissariats, orders and instructions 
on the basis and in pursuance of the laws 
of the USSR and the Union Republic, of 
decisions and orders of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the USSR and the 
Union Republic, and of orders and in- 
structions of the Union-Republic People’s 
Commissariats of the USSR. 

Article 86: The People’s Commissariats 
of a Union Republic are either Union-Re- 
public or Republic Commissariats. 

Article 87: The Union-Republic Peo- 
ple’s Commissariats direct the branches 
of state administration entrusted to them, 
and are subordinate both to the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the Union Re- 
public and to the corresponding Union- 
Republic People’s Commissariat of the 
USSR. 

Article 88: The Republic People’s Com- 
missariats direct the branches of state 
administration entrusted to them, and are 
directly subordinate to the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the Union Re- 
public. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Supreme Organs of Power of the Autono- 
mous Republics. 


Article 89: The highest organ of state 
power of an Autonomous Republic is the 
Supreme Council (Verkhovny Soviet) of 
the Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Article 90: The Supreme Council of an 
Autonomous Republic is elected by the 
citizens of the Republic for a term of four 
years at the ratio of representation de- 
termined by the Constitution of the Au- 
tonomous Republic. 

Article 91: The Supreme Council of an 
Autonomous Republic is the sole legisla- 
tive organ of the Autonomous Republic. 

Article 92: Each Autonomous Republic 
has its own Constitution which takes in- 
to account the specific features of the 
Autonomous Republic and is drawn up 
in full conformity with the Constitution 
of the Union Republic. 

Article 93: The Supreme Council of an 
Autonomous Republic elects a Presidium 
of the Supreme Council of the Autono- 
mous Republic and forms a Council of 
People’s Commissars of the Autonomous 
Republic, in accordance with its Consti- 
tution. (Continued on next page) 





THE NEW REPUBLIC 


An Editorial 

HE announcement of Soviet Russia’s 

proposed new constitution could hard- 
ly have come at a more dramatic moment. 
Political democracy is at a heavy discount 
in many countries throughout the world 
today. Theorists have been telling us that 
it provides an inadequate answer to the 
problems with which the nations are now 
confronted. Yet the proposal that has 
been made for the USSR, and will un- 
doubtedly be accepted, goes a long 
distance toward liberal, democratic or- 
ganization on the model of the United 
States or Great Britain. It gives powerful 
ammunition, just at the moment of great- 
est need, with which to answer the fascist 
theorists of Italy and Germany. 

(The main provisions of the draft Con- 
stitution are here enumerated.—Ed.) 

While these changes are of profound 
significance, they are of course less sweep- 
ing than much of the comment that has 
been made outside the USSR would imply. 
It was never true that Soviet Russia had 
a one-man dictatorship, as hostile critics 
have maintained, and even the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, operating chiefly 
through the Communist Party, has been 
much exaggerated both as to its efficiency 
and the ruthlessness with which it has 
carried out its aims. Some of the provi- 
sions of the new Constitution have been 
foreshadowed, and even partly effectu- 
ated, years ago. 

The new proposal embodies no retreat 
from the program of socialism. The right 
of property will still not include the use 
of private capital, or the exploitation of 
another’s labor. The guarantee of religi- 
ous freedom means in essence the same 
situation that now exists, with churches 
tolerated but with only a decreasing and 
insignificant part of the rising generation 
embracing the old doctrines. Freedom of 
speech and of the press does not mean 
that advocates of private capitalism will 
be permitted to engage in public proga- 
ganda; it means increased emphasis on 
self-criticism within the assumption that 
the ideal toward which to work is a class- 
less society and common ownership of the 
means of production. The Russian Com- 
munists will continue to believe that po- 
litical liberty without economic security 
and justice is a delusion, and to safe- 
guard their experiment at any cost. 

The new proposals, in fact, are not an 
acknowledgment of failure but a demon- 
stration of success. Marxian theory has 
always held that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was merely a_ transitional 
stage in the movement toward completely 
democratic socialism. Over and over again 
the Russian leaders have emphasized that 
they were in the “war phase of commun- 
ism,” an interim period that was still at 
least as far from the ideal toward which 
they were working as it was from the im- 
perialism and capitalism of the days of 
the Tsars. If today they are able to relax 
the restrictions of the past, it is because 
the first phase of their work is largely 
completed. They began in a society that 
had never known liberty at all, a society 
90 percent of whose members were the 
children or grandchildren of serfs. Today 
there are millions of adult men and 
women who have no memory of anything 
else than the socialist state. Of all the 
revolutions that have been going on simul- 
taneously in Soviet Russia in the past 
eighteen years, none is more remarkable 
than the revolution in the outlook of a 
whole generation. 





“Citizens of the USSR have the 
right to maintenance in old age and 
also in case of sickness or loss of ca- 
pacity to work ... insured by social 
insurance at state expense.” Article 120 
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Organ of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers 


An Editorial 


HE Soviet Union is about to adopt a 

new constitution, which will extend to 
the people in the Union a larger measure 
of democratic rights and civil liberties 
than they have been enjoying under the 
constitution now in force. . 

The revolutionary upheaval of 1917 es- 
tablished the proletarian dictatorship. The 
term implies a system of government in 
which all power is vested in the repre- 
sentatives of the working people or work- 
ing class, chosen in one way or another. 
In the exigencies of the revolutionary si- 
tuation, of the civil war which followed 
the revolution, and the reconstruction 
period, the two Five-Year Plan periods 
and the like, it came to pass that the 
proletarian dictatorship was primarily 
exercised by the Communist party, the 
one political party which the regime rec- 
ognized, and the local and national coun- 
cils of labor and farmer representatives 
or Soviets co-operated with the party. 
This now will be changed. 

While the constitution will not rec- 
ognize more than one political party, 
labor unions, co-operatives, sport and cul- 
tural associations, and a variety of other 
popular groupings will have the right to 
put up candidates of their own. To people 
outside of Russia this may appear as a 
limitation of democratic rights. We have 
been accustomed to thinking of democ- 
racy as exercised by a multitude of po- 
litical parties. But again, the economic 
set-up in the USSR is basically different 
from what it is everywhere else, and the 
form of politics always reflects the eco- 
nomic system which prevails in the re- 
spective country. 

The present change in the political ar- 
rangement of affairs in the Soviet Union 
will relieve all friends of real democracy 
if they ever were anxious about it, of the 
thought that the dictatorship in Russia 
might seek to perpetuate its power. It 
now has been shown that when the time 
seemed ripe, a decisive step was made 
toward further democratization of the 
governmental system. All sincere friends 
of democracy everywhere will rejoice in 
the Russian development for another rea- 
son. The democratic advance in Russia 
is certain to have an encouraging effect 
on the battle against the spread of fascist 
reaction in the countries that have as yet 
been spared that plague. Reactionaries 
everywhere have cited the proletarian dic- 
tatorship in Soviet Russia as a justifica- 
tion for their assaults on liberty and de- 
mocracy, and the argument had weight 
with those who were unaware of the dif- 
ference between a Soviet dictatorship 
and a fascist regime. But of this there 
will be no more in the future. 

The course of the Russian revolution 
was attacked from many sides because 
the standard procedures of political 
democracy and individual civil rights 
were abrogated. We have never taken 
part in this criticism because we have al- 
ways assumed that the Russian people 
themselves were to be the primary judges 
as to the manner in which their revolu- 
tion was to proceed. We have held to the 
view that a revolution in any country is 
as little subject to advice from sources 
abroad as for instance the conduct of a 
strike by a responsible organization would 
be considered subject to advice from far- 
away and different organizations, even if 
these were presumed to be friendly. We 
were satisfied to let the matter rest with 
the workers and farmers of Russia and 
did not offer them our tutorship. Nor 
would we call for tutorial advice from 
abroad if American labor, farmers, and 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Constitution 


(Continued from page 25) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Local Organs of State Power. 


Article 94: The organs of state power 
in territories, regions, autonomous re- 
gions, circuits, districts, cities and rural 
localities (stanitsa, village, hamlet, kish- 
— aul) are the Soviets of Toilers’ Depu- 
ies. 


Article 95: The Soviets of Toilers’ Dep- 
uties of territories, regions, autonomous 
regions, circuits, districts, cities and ru- 
ral localities are elected by the toilers in 
the respective territories, regions, auto- 
nomous regions, circuits, districts, cities 
or rural localities for a term of two years. 


Article 96: The ratio of representation 
for Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies are de- 
termined by the Constitutions of the 
Union Republics. 


Article 97: The Soviets of Toilers’ Dep- 
uties direct the activities of the organs 
of administration subordinate to them, 
insure the maintenance of public order, 
the observance of the laws and the pro- 
tection of the rights of citizens, carry on 
local economic and cultural construction 
and draw up the local budget. 


Article 98: The Soviets of Toilers’ Dep- 
uties adopt decisions and” issue orders 
within the limits of the powers conferred 
on them by the laws of the USSR and 
the Union Republic. 





“Propagation of racial or national 
exclusiveness or hatred and contempt, 
is punishable by law.” Article 123 











Article 99: The executive and admin- 
istrative organs of the Soviets of Toilers’ 
Deputies of the territories, regions, auto- 
nomous regions, circuits, districts and 
cities are the Executive Committees 
elected by them, consisting of a Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairmen and members. 

Article 100: The executive and .admin- 
istrative organs of rural Soviets of Toil- 
ers’ Deputies in small localities, in accord- 
ance with the Constitutions of the Union 
Republics, are the Chairman and the 
Vice-Chairmen elected by them. 


Article 101: The executive organs of 
the Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies are di- 
rectly accountable both to the Soviets of 
Toilers’ Deputies which elected them and 
to the executive organs of the superior 
Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Courts and the State Attorney’s Office. 


Article 102: Justice in the USSR is ad- 
ministered by the Supreme Court of the 
USSR, the Supreme Courts of the Union 
Republics, the Territorial and Regional 
courts, the courts of the Autonomous Re- 
publics and Autonomous Regions, special 
courts of the USSR, established by de- 
cision of the Supreme Council of the 
USSR and the People’s Courts. 


Article 103: In all courts cases are tried 
with the assistance of people’s assessors 
with the exception of cases especially 
provided for by law. 


Article 104: The Supreme Court of the 
USSR is the highest judicial organ. It 
exercises supervision over the actions and 
proceedings of all the judicial organs of 
the USSR and Union Republics. 


Article 105: The Supreme Court of the 
USSR and the special courts of the 


USSR are elected by the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the USSR for a term of five years. 


Article 106: The Supreme Courts of the 
Union Republics are elected by the Su- 
preme Councils of the Union Republics 
for a term of five years. 


Article 107: The Supreme Courts of the 
Autonomous Republics are elected by 
the Supreme Councils of the Autonomous 
Republics for a term of five years. 


Article 108: Territorial and Regional 
courts, and the courts of Autonomous Re- 
gions are elected by the Territorial or 
Regional Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies or 
by the Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies of the 
Autonomous Regions for a term of five 
years. 


Article 109: People’s Courts are elected 
by the citizens of the district on the basis 
of universal, direct and equal suffrage 
and secret ballot for a term of three 
years. 

Article 110: Court proceedings are con- 
ducted in the language of the Union Re- 
public, Autonomous Republic or Auto- 
nomous Region, persons not knowing this 
language being insured every opportu- 
nity of acquainting themselves with the 
material pertaining to the case through 
an interpreter and the right to speak in 
court in their own language. 

Article 111: In all courts of the USSR 
cases are heard in public, unless other- 
wise provided for by law, and the ac- 
cused is guaranteed the right of defense. 

Article 112: Judges are independent 
and subject only to the law. 

Article 118: Highest supervision over 
the strict execution of the laws by all 
People’s Commissariats and institutions 
under them, as well as by official persons 
and by citizens of the USSR is exercised 
by the State Attorney of the USSR. 


Article 114: The State Attorney of the 
USSR is appointed by the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the USSR for a term of seven years. 

Article 115: State Attorneys of Repub- 
lics, Territories and Regions, as well as 
State Attorneys of Autonomous Repub- 
lics and Autonomous Regions, are ap- 
pointed by the State Attorney of the 
USSR for a term of five years. 

Article 116: State Attorneys of Dis- 
tricts are appointed for a term of five 
years by the State Attorneys of the Union 
Republics and confirmed by the State At- 
torney of the USSR. 

Article 117: The State Attorneys’ offices 
perform their functions independently of 
any local organs whatsoever and are sub- 
ordinate solely to the State Attorney of 
the USSR. 


CHAPTER xX. 


Rights and Duties of Citizens. 


Article 118: Citizens of the USSR have 
the right to work—the right to guaran- 
teed employment and payment for their 
work in accordance with its quantity and 
quality. 

The right to work is insured by the so- 
cialist organization of national economy, 
the steady growth of the productive forces 
of Soviet society, the absence of economic 
crises, and the abolition of unemploy- 
ment. 


Article 119: Citizens of the USSR have 
the right to rest and leisure. 

The right to rest and leisure is insured 
by the reduction of the working day to 
seven hours for the overwhelming ma- 
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jority of the workers, the institution of 
annual vacations with pay for workers 
and other employees and the provision of 
a wide network of sanatoria, rest homes 
and clubs serving the needs of the toilers. 

Article 120: Citizens of the USSR have 
the right to maintenance in old age and 
also in case of sickness or loss of capacity 
to work. 

This right is insured by the wide devel- 
opment of social insurance of workers and 
other employees at state expense, free 
medical service, and the wide network of 
health resorts at the disposal of the toil- 
ers. 

Article 121: Citizens of the USSR have 
the right to education. 

This right is insured by universal, com- 
pulsory elementary education, by the fact 
that education, including higher (univer- 
sity) education is free of charge, by the 
system of state scholarships for the over- 
whelming majority of students in the 
higher schools, by instruction in schools 


. being conducted in the native language, 


and by the organization of free voca- 
tional, technical and agricultural training 
for the toilers in the factories, state 
farms, machine and tractor stations and 
collective farms. 

Article 122: Women in the USSR are 
accorded equal rights with men in all 
spheres of economic, state, cultural, so- 
cial and political life. 

The exercise of these rights of women 
is insured by affording women equally 
with men the right to work, payment for 
work, rest and leisure, social insurance 
and education, and by state protection of 
the interests of mother and child, preg- 
nancy leave with pay, and the provision 
of a wide network of maternity homes, 
nurseries and kindergartens. 

Article 123: The equality of the rights 
of citizens of the USSR irrespective of 
their nationality or race, in all spheres of 
economic, state, cultural, social and po- 
litical life, is an immutable law. 

Any direct or indirect restriction of 
these rights, or conversely, any estab- 
lishment of direct or indirect privileges 
for citizens on account of their race or 
nationality, as well as any propagation of 
racial or national exclusiveness or hatred 
and contempt, is punishable by law. 

Article 124: In order to insure to citi- 
zens freedom of conscience, the church in 
the USSR is separated from the state and 
the school from the church. Freedom of 
religious worship and freedom of anti- 
religious propaganda is recognized for 
all citizens. 

Article 125: In conformity with the in- 
terests of the toilers, and in order to 
strengthen the socialist system, the citi- 
zens of the USSR are guaranteed free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of assembly and of holding mass 
meetings, freedom of street processions 
and demonstrations. 

These rights of the citizens are insured 
by placing at the disposal of the toilers 
and their organizations printing presses, 
supplies of paper, public buildings, the 
streets, means of communication and oth- 
er material requisites for the exercise of 
these rights. 

Article 126: In conformity with the in- 
terests of the toilers, and in order to de- 
velop the organizational initiative and 
political activity of the masses of the peo- 
ple, citizens of the USSR are insured the 
right to unite in public organizations— 
trade unions, cooperative associations, 
youth organizations, sport and defense 
organizations, cultural, technical and sci- 
entific societies; and the most active and 
politically conscious citizens from among 
the working class and other strata of the 
toilers unite in the Communist Party of 
the USSR, which is the vanguard of the 
toilers in their struggle to strengthen and 
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develop the socialist system and which 
represents the leading core of all or- 
ganizations of the toilers, both social and 
state. 

Article 127: The citizens of the USSR 
are guaranteed inviolability of person. No 
person may be placed under arrest ex- 
cept by decision of court or with the sanc- 
tion of a State Attorney. 

Article 128: The inviolability of the 
homes of citizens and secrecy of corre- 
spondence are protected by law. 

Article 129: The USSR grants the right 
of asylum to foreign citizens persecuted 
for defending the interests of the toilers 
or for their scientific activities or for 
their struggle for national liberation. 

Article 130: It is the duty of every citi- 
zen of the USSR to observe the Constitu- 
tion of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, to observe the laws, to maintain 
labor discipline, honestly to perform pub- 
lic duties, and to respect the rules of so- 
cialist human intercourse. 

Article 131: It is the duty of every citi- 
zen of the USSR to safeguard and fortify 
public, socialist property as the sacred 
and inviolable foundation of the Soviet 
system, as the source of the wealth and 
might of the country, as the source of 
the prosperous and cultural life of all the 
toilers. Persons attempting to infringe 
upon public, socialist property are ene- 
mies of the people. 

Article 132: Universal military service 
is a law. 

Military service in the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army is an honorable duty 
of the citizens of the USSR. 





“In the USSR the principle of So- 
cialism is being realized.—From each 
according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his work.” 

Article 12 











Article 133: To defend the fatherland is 
the sacred duty of every citizen of the 
USSR. Treason against the country— 
violation of the oath, desertion to the ene- 
my, impairing the military power of the 
state, or espionage on behalf of a for- 
eign state—is punishable with the full 
severity of the law as the most grievous 
offense. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Electoral System. 


Article 134: Members of all Soviets of 
Toilers’ Deputies—of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the USSR, the Supreme Councils of 
the Union Republics, the Soviets of Toil- 
ers’ Deputies of the Territories and Re- 
gions, the Supreme Councils of the Auto- 
nomous Republics, the Soviets of Toilers’ 
Deputies of Autonomous regions, circuit, 
district, city and rural (stanitsa, village, 
hamlet, kishlak, aul) Soviets of Toilers’ 
Deputies—are elected by the voters on the 
basis of universal, equal and direct suf- 
frage by secret ballot. 

Article 135: Elections of deputies are 
universal: all citizens of the USSR who 
in the year of the elections have reached 
the age of 18 have the right to vote in 
elections of deputies and to be elected, 
with the exception of the insane and per- 
sons deprived of electoral rights by sen- 
tence of court. 

Article 186: Elections of deputies are 
equal; every citizen has the right to elect 
and be elected irrespective of race or na- 
tionality, religion, standard of education, 
domicile, social origin, property status or 
past activities. 

Article 187: Women have the right to 
elect and be elected on equal terms with 
men. 





Article 138: Citizens serving in the Red 
Army have the right to elect and be 
elected on equal terms with all other citi- 
zens. 

Article 139: Elections of deputies are 
direct; all Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies, 
from rural and city Soviets of Toilers’ 
Deputies up to and including the Su- 
preme Council of the USSR, are elected 
by the citizens by direct vote. 

Article 140: Voting at elections of depu- 
ties is secret. 

Article 141: Candidates are nominated 
for election according to electoral dis- 
tricts. 

The right to nominate candidates is 
granted to public organizations and socie- 
ties of toilers: Communist Party organi- 
zations, trade unions, cooperatives, youth 
organizations and cultural societies. 

Article 142: It is the duty of every dep- 
uty to report to the electors on his work 
and on the work of the Soviet of Toilers’ 
Deputies, and he is liable to recall at any 
time in the manner established by law, 
upon decision of a majority of the elec- 
tors. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Emblem, Flag, Capital. 


Article 143: The state emblem of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics con- 
sists of a sickle and hammer against a 
globe depicted in the rays of the sun and 
surrounded by ears of grain with the in- 
scription in the languages of the Union 
Republics—“Workers of the World, 
Unite!” Above the emblem is a five- 
pointed star. 

Article 144: The state flag of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics is of red 
cloth with the sickle and hammer de- 
picted in gold in the upper corner near 
the staff and above them a five-pointed 
red star bordered in gold. The relation 
of the width to the length is 1:2. 

Article 145: The capital of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics is the city 
of Moscow. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Procedure for Amending the Constitution. 


Article 146: The Constitution of the 
USSR may be amended only by decision 
of the Supreme Council of the USSR 
adopted by a majority of not less than 
two-thirds of the votes cast in each of 
its Chambers. 








THE ADVANCE 
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other progressive forces secured a decid- 
ing voice in the conduct of America’s so- 
cial and political democracy. 

There has been a certain phase of red- 
baiting, in vogue among certain people in 
the labor movement in this country, which 
derived its potency from the dictatorship 
regime in the Soviet Union. The persons 
of that orientation were able to mask 
their general reactionary bent in words 
about the destruction of democracy in the 
country with a Socialist government. With 
the essence of political democracy 
restored in the constitutional structure of 
the Russian state, reactionaries in the 
labor movement will now have to say 
plainly what they really object to,—is it 
the abolition of labor exploitation and eco- 
nomic royalties that they dislike? Brother 
John J. Lewis, in his radio broadcast, 
has well stated this point. 

We extend our greetings to the people 
of Russia at this time of their additional 
progress upon the road of democracy and 
security. 
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Your Questions Answered 


by 
THEODORE BAYER 


Question 1: Why is it necessary for the 
USSR to adopt a new constitution rather 
than to amend the old one?—J. C. T., 
New York City. 


Question 2: Are there no provisions for 
amendments in both the old Constitution 
and in the new one?—H. M., Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. 


Question 3: What are the salient dif- 
ferences between the old and the pro- 
posed constitution?—S. F., Morristown, 
New Jersey. 


Answer: These three questions are all 
interrelated and therefore may be treated 
as parts of one question. The old Con- 
stitution and newly proposed one, both 
contain provisions for amendments. See 
Article II of the old Constitution and Ar- 
ticle 146 of the proposed draft printed in 
this issue. If amendments only were de- 
sired the All-Union Congress of Soviets 
could have adopted them, but the last 
All-Union Congress of the Soviets de- 
cided that the old Constitution of 1924 
no longer reflected the actual conditions 
of present-day Soviet life. The economic 
advance toward socialism since the adop- 
tion of the old Constitution, necessitates 
a corresponding expansion of the politi- 
cal framework of the country. A new 
Constitution which would fix as a matter 
of law the new socialist relationships in 
the town and country, a broadening of 
the rights and privileges which society 
today in the Soviet Union can afford to 
give every member, was called for. 

The old Constitution was adopted when 
the country was just emerging from the 
Nep (the New Economic Policy) when 
the process of socialization was of neces- 
sity temporarily held in abeyance and 
when, as in the words of the old Consti- 
tution, “The years of war left their trace. 
The ruined fields, idle factories, shattered 
productive forces, and exhausted eco- 
nomic resources”—these were the start- 
ing points from which the Soviet Union 
began its reconstruction, its concerted 
effort for the long program of socializa- 
tion and collectivization. The old Con- 
stitution envisaged the triumph of so- 
cialization, but it was not as yet a fact. 
There was still a considerable amount of 
private trade and industry in the hands 
of the capitalist sector of the national 
economy. Agriculture was largely a sys- 
tem of small farm holdings unaided by 
modern implements of large scale ma- 
chinery, dominated economically and so- 
cially by the class of kulaks exploiting 
the poor farming population and even 
holding the threat of resistance to so- 
cialization of both agriculture and trade. 
The successes of the first and second Five 
Year Plan and the almost complete col- 
lectivization of agriculture changed both 
the economic and political relationships 
between town and country. It brought 
about a complete revolution in mind and 
habit as a result of experiences in build- 
ing socialism. On the other hand, the 
cultural growth of the entire population 
gave rise to constant demands for oppor- 
tunities to enjoy greater comforts, great- 
er opportunities for learning and leisure. 
The draft of the new Constitution sum- 
marizes these achievements and gives 
expression to them. Whereas the old 
Constitution held out socialism as a goal 
starting from the point where classes 
still existed, where productive capacities 
were small and modern means of pro- 
duction were scarce, differences between 
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We have received a number of 
questions pertaining to the draft 
of the new Soviet Constitution. 
We invite many more questions, 
all of which will be treated in 
subsequent issues. Questions on 
other phases of Soviet life will be 
answered simultaneously. 











country and city great, this new Consti- 
tution is based on socialism as a fact. 
Accordingly, the new Soviet Constitution 
establishes a new relationship between 
the Soviet individual and society as a 
whole. It defines the mutual privileges 
and obligations. Society decrees: “Work 
in the USSR is the obligation of each citi- 
zen capable of working according to the 
principle, ‘He who does not work shall 
not eat.’” 

On the other hand society obligates 
itself as follows: “Citizens of the USSR 
have the right to work—the right to re- 
ceive guaranteed work with payment for 
their work in accordance with its quan- 
tity and quality.” 

“Citizens of the USSR have the right 
to rest.” 

“Citizens of the USSR have the right 
to material security in old age as well 
as in the event of sickness and loss of 
capacity to work” 

“Citizens of the USSR have the right 
to education.” 

Thus it is obvious that it is the labor 
of the free individual exercised collect- 
ively for a socially useful end that is the 
spring from which Soviet society derives 
its sustenance and growth, and that So- 
viet Society in return guarantees to the 
individual and to the family a constant 
and ever increasing return. Human en- 
deavor, labor, is the source of all good. 
Labor, protected against the “exploita- 
tion of man by man,” is the only measure 
of one’s worth and the source of all hon- 
or. This is what the Soviets understand 
to be true freedom and equality. 

Not all of the provisions of the new 
Constitution are new. A good many are 
a repetition of provisions in the Con- 
stitution of 1924, but even these pro- 
visions are invested with new meaning 
and enlarged. For example, the right 
to education was provided for in the for- 
mer Constitution, but now this right to 
education is extended and_ directed 
towards the elimination of the differences 
between mental and physical labor. It 
is important from the point of view of 
creating an entirely new and different 
type of intellectuals who are also work- 
ers—and, on the other hand, the widest 
possible spread of education, enlighten- 
ment, and training, is the surest weapon 
against bureaucracy. Complete equality 
of the sexes is certainly not new in the 
USSR, but the economic and social base 
for it as reflected in the new draft fur- 
nishes additional and absolute guaran- 
tees for it. The peaceful and compati- 
ble co-existence of all the peoples com- 
prising the Soviet Union is further de- 
veloped by the new Constitution. Firstly 
a number of new republics are added to 
the Union, secondly, the triumph of 
planned economy in the Soviet Union 


has distributed the returns of this econ- 
omy in equal measure to all peoples com- 
prising the Union and the new Constitu- 
tion further consolidates this brotherhood 
of nations. 

Of course there are numerous important 
changes in the governmental structure 
made to correspond tg the basic changes 
that have taken place. 

Changes in allocation of governmetal 
functions, changes in inter-relation, or- 
der of subordination between the govern- 
ment of Union Republic autonomous and 
regional republics within them and their 
connections with the government of the 
Union have taken place. All of these 
changes were made to facilitate the op- 
eration of extended democracy. These 
will be discussed when we deal with the 
specific questions. 


Question: In a discussion of the re- 
cently announced conversion of the in- 
ternal loans of the USSR the following 
question came up which we would like 
you to answer. Why is it necessary for 
the government of the Soviet Union, hav- 
ing a monopoly of finance and credit, to 
float a loan?—A. W., Memphis, Tenn. 


Answer: Perhaps the best way to un- 
derstand the reason for the USSR float- 
ing an internal loan is to examine the 
purposes to which the money so raised 
are applied. Unlike all other govern- 
ments the Soviet Union is not using 
money raised by loans to supplement tax- 
ation to cover administrative and bud- 
getary expenses, that is, to help balance 
the budget. The money that all coun- 
tries, save the Soviet Union, raise 
through loans is not employed product- 
ively. It is not invested in industry or 
agriculture for the creation of new pro- 
ductive facilities. It does not enlarge the 
sources of national income. On the con- 
trary loans become a drain on the na- 
tional income. The USSR on the other 
hand uses the borrowed money for di- 
rect re-investment in industry, crediting 
additional income for the improvement 
in the standard of living of its people. 
The budget of the USSR is not a budget 
of administrative expenses only. It in- 
cludes assignments for socialized indus- 
try and agriculture, transportation, min- 
ing, public utilities, training, education, 
social security, etc. The budget of the 
Soviet Union, which reflects the entire 
social economy of the country, mobilizes 
all its resources and acts as a redistribu- 
tor of the national income according to 
the plan. All finances and credit in the 
Soviet Union are part of the plan. The 
Soviet Union gives its people a chance 
to spend all their current earnings, to 
save some of them, or to invest part of 
them in long term, non-negotiable inter- 
nal loans which cannot be traded in or 
redeemed before maturity without special 
permission. The money so loaned is used 
for capital investment—therefore’ the 
comparatively long term. This invest- 
ment brings returns. The investor de- 
rives a personal benefit by benefiting 
society as a whole. The Soviet Union 
does not arbitrarily, without the consent 
of the individual, use his savings for long 
term investments. By retiring some of 
the currency through the loans, the So- 
viet ruble tends to appreciate, its pur- 
chasing power grows, commodity prices 
decrease, which of course is an addi- 
tional contribution to the prosperity of 
the country. 
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CHARLES KENNECK 
(Continued from page 16) 


seven hours, nor more than five days 
in succession. Workers in such oecu- 
pations as mining and steel making 
and other energy taking occupations 
are only permitted to work six hour 
days and are given a month’s vacation 
in a rest home, or a sanatorium if 
their health should require special at- 
tention. Workers in the lighter occu- 
pations all receive at least two weeks 
vacation each year in addition to the 
regular holidays. All with full pay. 

What, it may be asked, is being done 
to combat industrial diseases? Suffice 
it to say that every known medical 
precaution is taken in each occupation 
in addition to the supervision by paid 
and voluntary inspectors in each field 
of activity. The loss of time due to 
such cause has been reduced to a neg- 
ligible minimum. In addition, we 
found that all dangerous machinery 
is equipped with guards, to further re- 
duce all hazards to life and limb, of 
which the toll taken in our own pro- 
duction methods is so great. 

It may also be asked, what of the 
earnings of the workers in the metal 
industry? This brings us to an inter- 
esting phase of the conditions which 
exist today in all work done in the 
Soviet Union: the Stakhanov method. 
This method appears at first to be the 
old “come on” game played so skill- 
fully by our capitalist bosses for their 
own gains, and we were shocked to say 
the least when we found that 88 per 
cent of the work done in this Moscow 
plant was at piece work rates. On in- 
vestigating this angle, however, we 
found that instead of the returns go- 
ing into the pockets of non-producers, 
they accrued to those workers who, 
through their abilities and natural 
talent and skill and with the aid of 
science and mechanical invention were 
better able to raise the norms of pro- 
duction. Why is this necessary? As I 
have said the need for products and 
necessities of life are so great that 
any effort or plan stimulating produc- 
tion and in any way assisting in ful- 
filling the planned goal for the coun- 
try as a whole, is made use of. Thus 
out-moded, inefficient machinery is 
scrapped, to make way for modern 
methods, advantage is taken of those 
with natural ability to lead, and to as- 
sist those less gifted to enjoy a 
greater collective income. 

As an illustration, a worker in this 
factory under the old methods in 1935 
averaged 447 rubles per month, where- 
as the same worker, with the applica- 
tion of the Stakhanov principles, was 
able to average 1064 rubles per month 
in 1936. While every worker is not 
able to make as good a showing as 
this, yet with the aid of the leaders, 
they all enjoy a better income, 
through the efforts of collective work. 
We found great enthusiasm among 
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workers of all classes for this new 
method, and this was readily under- 
standable, since the rewards accrued 
to all. This method has favorably af- 
fected the people of the Soviet Union 
as a whole, in that the increased pro- 
duction has reduced living costs, while 
at the same time the wages of the 
workers have increased. When the 
silly program of paying for not pro- 
ducing in America, where living costs 
are ever increasing, and wages are 
slashed and hours of labor increased, 
is contrasted with the Soviet program, 
it must be conceded by every intelli- 
gent worker, that workers of the 
Soviet Union will soon outstrip us to 
reach that goal of security and plenty 
for all which has been the workers’ 
dream for ages. 

I have given you here only a few 
of the more important details con- 
nected with work in the Soviet Repub- 
lic. Let us take a look at what they 
do with their spare time, since they 
work only seven hours a day. Do you 
find them in saloons, gambling halls, 
or pool-rooms? On the contrary, the 
opportunities afforded them through 
their work to advance themselves, 
have whetted their appetite for more 
knowledge. They have formed them- 
selves into groups and organized 
workers clubs. It was my privilege to 
see them at play and at work, in sev- 
eral of their clubs. The enthusiasm 
and eagerness with which they pur- 
sued their studies in evening courses 
to satisfy their craving and hunger 
for learning were amazing. The whole 
gamut of the liberal arts as well as the 
field of science is open to everyone, 
secure in the knowledge that there is 
a commensurate reward for their ex- 
tra effort, not to mention the per- 
sonal satisfaction of achievement. The 
cultural activities carried on in these 
clubs, vary of course with the occupa- 
tion of the workers. Thus, in the 
Metal Workers’ Club in Moscow, their 
work is along the lines one would ex- 
pect, related to problems encountered 
in that field. However, it isn’t all 
work. The social side of these clubs 
embraces every form of human endea- 
vor; music, vocal and instrumental, 
theatricals, games, physical culture, 
and recreation in the full meaning of 
the word. There is no time and no 
room for the vicious or indecent. The 
sex problem, singularly enough, is en- 
tirely solved, by the most simple and 
natural methods. The entire waking 
day is full of honest work and whole- 
some recreation. What else need there 
be? What else is more conducive of 
happiness in the world? 

As I said in the beginning, four 
weeks tour of the Soviet Union is a 
pitifully short time to attempt to ob- 
serve the activities of so large a coun- 
try. It was our privilege in this short 
time to travel from Leningrad to the 
Black Sea and to get lasting impres- 
sions of the vastness of the country as 


a whole, to meet people of different 
nationalities that were once separated, 
now going forward together under 
one banner, firmly believing they have 
chosen rightly. It was an ever in- 
creasing pleasure to mingle with these 
kind and lovable people and to learn 
of their past sorrows, their future 
hopes and aspirations, it was an in- 
centive to renewed effort to work and 
further the whole cause of internation- 
al unity of the workers. I wish per- 
sonally to thank those of our guides 
and interpreters as well as the direc- 
tors of large organizations who gave 
us of their time without stint, and to 
the Friends of the Soviet Union, as 
well as the Soviet trade unions and 
their capable representatives, I extend 
my warmest thanks for having made 
it all possible. 








PAUL ROBESON 
(Continued from page 13) 
a matter of one race against another. 

“Even Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia 
illustrated that fact. It wasn’t merely 
a matter of white Italians against 
black Ethiopians. Didn’t Italy use 
the Negro Askari troops of Italian 
Somaliland to shoot down their black 
Ethiopian brothers? It was the forces 
of reaction against the freedom and 
independence of Ethiopia. Just like 
it was there, it’s the same wherever 
I’ve been outside of Russia. The ques- 
tion is which side are you on: the 
side of the Soviet Union and demo- 
cratic forces or the side of the op- 
pressors ?” 

Paul has already made his choice 
and so have other members of the 
Robeson family. His young son, Paul, 
Jr., now a strapping youngster of 9, 
has the promise of his dad that most 
of his education will be secured in the 
Soviet Union. Paul’s mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Goode, is now living in the So- 
viet Union with her two sons Frank 
and John. 

The freedom, happiness and security 
of minority nations in the Soviet 
Union, is rapidly becoming a source 
of increasing inspiration to the op- 
pressed Negro people in the United 
States. 





We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to a number of pamphlets on the 
Soviet Union, published recently by the 
International Publishers. Each of these 
pamphlets deals with one particular sphere 
of the present day Soviet Union. All of 
them together constitute a pamphlet 
library on the Soviet Union carrying a 
tremendous amount of information. The 
pamphlets are as follows: 4 


Soviet Russia and Religion—by Corliss 
Lamont, 24 pp., 5¢ 

Buryat-Mongolia—58 pp., 10¢ 

What is Stakhanovism ?7—by V. M. Molo- 
tov—32 pp., 5¢ 

Miss U. S. S. R.—36 pp., 5¢ 

Toward a Land of Plenty—by A. I. 
Mikoyan, 82 pp., 10¢ 

Sentinel of Peace—by M. M. Tukha- 
chevsky, 16 pp., 2¢. 

Stalin-Howard Interview—16 pp., 2¢. 

The Plan of Construction and Peace— 
by V. M. Molotov, 58 pp., 10¢ 


Orders for these pamphlets may be ad- 
dressed to Soviet Russia Today. 
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RECOMMENDED 


BOOKS 


FOR SUMMER READING 


Here are a few of the many special 

priced books now available at your 

local workers or people’s bookshop. 

Take advantage of these prices and save 
on your vacation reading. 


<tt> >> 
>_> 


NATURE OF CAPITALIST CRISIS 





Ee $.98 
COMING STRUGGLE FOR POWER 
COD Ur II aires 89 


| LOVE, Avdeyenko ($1) now only.......89 
GREEN CORN REBELLION, Cun- 


ningham ($2.50) now... .98 
ADVENTURES OF A FAKIR, Ivanov 
GPO UNOW hoo 98 
SOMEBODY IN BOOTS, Algren 
Lane ae 98 
RUSSIAN YOUTH AND THE PRES- 
ENT-DAY WORLD now _....... .98 


LENIN, by Ralph Fox ($2.50) now... .98 
BLACK CONSUL, Vinogradov 


(2.75) now only _...................... 98 
BELOMOR, edited by Gorki ($3) 
deci 2 OR Oe 98 


ORIGIN OF THE SPECIES AND 
THE DESCENT OF MAN, Charles 


Darwin now only. 89 
SEEDS OF TOMORROW, Sholok- 

hov ($2.50) now ......................... 98 
COMRADE MISTER (Poems by 

Schneider) now .....0 ye 98 
CAPITAL, Karl Marx now only......... 89 
LABOR FACT BOOK III, Labor Re- 

search Association 0 98 
PROLETARIAN LITERATURE, now 

| ERIE hy Ne SOLA ts 98 
STALIN: A Biography, by Henri 

TT) 5) eee ee 98 
THE SOVIET WORKERS, J. ini 

man now only 98 
STEEL DICTATOR, ee now 

I ce ak diaeresis) 98 
WAR, PEACE AND THE SOVIET 

UNION ($1.50) now. 39 
LITERATURE AND DIALECTICAL 

MATERIALISM now _..0W00 4. 39 
A WORLD TO WIN, by Jack Con- 

op (eee) Hew ................... 49 
LABOR FACT BOOK | or Il, now 

only {each) _....... 49 
KARL MARX, und: Mehring (35) 

now only .__...... : ee 
INTELLIGENSIA. OF GREAT 

BRITAIN now only 2 49 
SECOND BROWN BOOK OF THE 

HITLER TERROR now... 49 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES (2 Soviet 

ee Ce eee .60 
BILL HAYWOOD'S BOOK ($2.50) 

NI hod 1.35 





Order from your nearest local 
bookshop or from 


Workers Bookshop, 50 East 13th Street. 
Mail Order From 
- WORKERS LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 


Box 148, Station D. New York City 


Join Our Circulating Libraries 
Write for Free Book Lists 
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A NEW CHARTER OF 
FREEDOM 


(Continued from page 8) 


which in turn all higher bodies were 
indirectly elected. This early form of 
town meeting was not unsuited to the 
period when a large part of the popu- 
lation was illiterate and totally un- 
acquainted with any officials higher 
than their immediate locality. Today 
everyone can and does read, and 
learns from the press to know the 
speeches and acts of the high officials, 
who are henceforth to be directly 
elected. 

The government thus elected by the 
citizens is a unified system, not one of 
“checks and balances” like that in 
America. There is no separate “Su- 
preme Court” with power to nullify 
the Congress; there is not even a divi- 
sion of power between president and 
congress. The supreme authority lies 
in the elected Supreme Council, a body 
of several hundred deputies, (elected 
one for every 300,000 population) 
which acts directly as a legislative 
body, and also chooses the higher ad- 
ministrative and judicial officers. 
There is thus a single responsible gov- 
ernment, directly elected and direct- 
ly responsible to the people for laws, 
administration and judgment—for all 
the many-sided activity of the state. 

Why then has this Supreme Council 
two houses? This system is not pe- 
culiar to the new Constitution, but 
existed also under the old, having been 
devised by Stalin, when he was Com- 
missar of Nationalities, for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding the cultural inde- 
pendence of minor nationalities. The 
Soviet Union is composed of more 
than a hundred nations of greater and 
less size, ranging from the Russian, 
which comprises about half the total 
population, down to small tribes of 
Eskimo or desert nomads. If the gov- 
ernment of these many nations con- 
tained only one house based on direct 
majority vote, the Russian nation 
would consistently dictate to all the 
rest. All questions therefore which 
have to do with national culture, or 
the rights of small nationalities to dif- 
ferent local laws, education, and forms 
of self-expression, are considered by 
the Council of Nationalities, in which 
the various nations, large and small, 
have more nearly equal rights. All 
laws must be approved both by the 
majority of the population and by the 
majority of the “nations,” before they 
go into effect. 

Americans who are accustomed to 
the two-party system find it hard to 
understand how democracy exists with 
only one recognized political party, 
the Communist. There are, however, 
very many forms among modern gov- 
ernments known as democratic. Most 
European nations have a dozen or 
more parties. In the Soviet Union 





deputies to the Supreme Council may 
be nominated not only by a political 
party, but by any kind of organiza- 
tion, a trade union, a farmers’ co- 
operative, a youth organization or a 
scientific society. These are, in fact, 
the usual sources from which nomina- 
tions come. The Communist Party 
acts as a correlating body from all 
these various groups; it draws up a 
list of recommended candidates based 
on all these many suggested nomina- 
tions—a list which is often modified 
and not invariably accepted. 

The actual technique of Soviet dem- 
ocracy is thus not only fully equal to 
that of any democracy in the world, 
put, in some respects it marks an ad- 
vance. The electorate contains a lar- 
ger part of the population, since vot- 
ing begins at 18 years. The elected 
officials are more directly responsible 
to their constitutents, being unable to 
evade direct responsibility for the en- 
tire apparatus of state; they are also 
directly recallable by their constitu- 
ents. 

But Soviet democracy is not merely 
a matter of excellent political frame- 
work. The Soviet State gives funda- 
mental rights to its citizens, far be- 
yond what any state has ever con- 
ferred on its people. The economic 
foundation of the Soviet Union con- 
sists in the social ownership of the 
means of production, and the abolition 
of all exploitation of man by man. 
It is here that we see the real advance 
of the Soviet Union. Citizenship in 
capitalist lands carries no right of 
social ownership with it. Citizens of 
the USSR are joint owners of the 
whole nation’s wealth. All the coun- 
try’s mines, factories, and natural re- 
sources belong to them. They have 
not only voting rights for a political 
head of government, but equal rights 
in the ownership and management of 
all the properties of the country. 
Soviet voting directs the disposal of 
the country’s wealth, choosing the men 
who shall manage the entire economic 
plan of the USSR. Every citizen is 
safeguarded in the personal ownership 
of the goods he earns and consumes, 
and has also joint rights to the whole 
country’s productive enterprises. 

It is this which makes it possible for 
the new Constitution to issue its most 
spectacular chapter, No. 10, on Citi- 
zens’ Basic Rights and Obligations, in 
which citizens of the USSR are guar- 
anteed the right to a job, to leisure, to 
education, to security in illness or old 
age. Chapter 10 will be more quoted 
abroad than any other part of the 
Soviet Constitution. It makes clear 
that the Soviet system can guarantee 
to every worker a right to work, since 
the means of production are always 
jointly his; that the right to leisure 
is guaranteed by the seven hour day 
and vacations on pay, while security 
in sickness and old age is provided by 
a nation-wide system of insurance. 
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This security guaranteed by Social- 
ism coexists with freedom, contrary 
to the view so often expressed in 
America of the incompatibility of the 
two. Citizens are not only granted free- 
dom of conscience, of speech, of press, of 
assembly and of demonstration, but 
the material means whereby to exer- 
cise these freedoms are given them, 
a means which under capitalism is re- 
served only to those who can pay for 
meeting halls or printing. The Con- 
stitution itself places at the disposal 
of “the toilers and their organizations, 
printing presses, supplies of paper, 
public buildings, streets and means of 
communication,” and guarantees the 
right to combine in trade unions, co- 
operatives, scientific societies, and 
other types of organizations “to de- 
velop self-expression and political ac- 
tivity.” The right of free education 
including higher education, to every- 
one, gives added significance to all the 
other provisions of the Constitution. 

The Soviet struggle for peace is 
shown in several clauses. The preach- 
ing of national or racial hates, or even 
discrimination, is punishable by law. 
The highest organs of government 
may declare war only if the country 
is “under military attack.” Every citi- 
zen, however, shares the obligation to 
safeguard the socially owned property 
of the state, and to defend his country 
against attack. 

The very method whereby the new 
Constitution is to be adopted is in it- 
self an expression of Soviet democ- 
racy. The draft was authorized by a 
session of the Congress in 1935; it 
was prepared by a Constitution Com- 
mission and approved by the Central 
Executive Committee of the govern- 
ment, which thereupon published fif- 
teen million copies and distributed 
them for popular discussion, and 
called a special congress to be con- 
vened November 25, 1936, to consider 
the Constitution. For months every 
organization in the country will dis- 
cuss the proposed Constitution. 

Scores, even hundreds of amend- 
ments will be proposed by citizens. 
When the special congress finally 
adopts it, the constitution will be the 
self-expression of over 170,000,000 
people, who jointly own the resources 
and productive mechanism of one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface, and are 
able through the planning and man- 
agement of these resources to guaran- 
tee themselves work, leisure, educa- 
tion, security and the widest self-ex- 
pression. 
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CONNOISSEURS, GOURMETS, people who know 

coffee . . . famous blend, rich, winey taste, un- 
forgettable aroma. Not available in stores. Send 
one dollar for 8 lbs. Postpaid within 500 miles, 
beyond add 15 cents. RICHARD H. TOEPLITZ, 
67 Broad Street, New York. 








SQUARE DEAL ARMY & NAVY STORE. 121 - 

8rd Ave., Nr. 14th St., N.Y.C. Ful line work 
clothes and camp equipment at lowest prices. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
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“BUT THAT’S NOT THE 
POINT” 


(Continued from page 14) 


.. . But just the same the little devil 
made a fine jump! But that’s not the 
point. 

The point is that I no longer have a 
single peaceful day. Four times four— 
sixteen. Six times six—thirty-six. All 
this to be sure, is correct. But my head 
is full of other figures. A jump from 
1,000 meters—a delayed jump from 
2,500 meters. My mind is not on the 
multiplication table, but somewhere 
up there in the skies. Klava comes 
home, and I ask her: ‘‘Well—where 
have you come from, the laboratory or 
the moon?” Now it seems—I see this 
by the papers—she wants to break 
some kind of a record for delayed 
jumping. It’s easy enough for you to 
read that in the papers. But I am a 
father. And I am responsible for 
Klava. Day and night I am in a fever 
of anxiety—will she be smashed to 
pieces or not? Just the same I be- 
lieve in my daughter. She’ll break that 
record, my Klava! But that’s not the 
point either. 

So one day Borka, my diver, comes 
home. “Well,” I ask him, “are you 
still soaking yourself in water?” He 
laughs. Let him laugh. But listen to 
what kind of a joke my children 
played on me. They persuaded this 
old fellow to go up in an airplane. I 
went with Klava to the airdrome. 
Borka did not go along, he said he 
had no time. Klava put me in the 
plane. Something buzzed and roared. 
And there I am flying over Moscow. 
If you have not been up there you still 
do not know how beautiful Moscow is! 
I thought it would be terrifying. But 
I look at the back of the pilot, at his 
hands, and I am calm. There is 
strength in those hands, and assur- 
ance. Bravo, young fellow! But that 
is not the point. 

I look at the aviator and think to 
myself: “Just the same, it’s dangerous 
work. It’s a good thing Borka is a 
diver. It’s a good thing one person in 
the family doesn’t fly. Klava flies, and 
here I’ve even begun myself—at least 
let one of us stay on the earth... .” 
We land. To tell the truth, I am sorry. 
Six decades of my life have past, and 
I have only flown once. I get out of 
the cabin and think: “Now, I must 
thank the pilot.” I go up to him. He 
looks at me and laughs. He takes off 
his helmet and his goggles, and... 
Again my blood runs cold. “Aren’t you 
ashamed, Borka!”’ I cry. “Who then 
will bother about the bottom of the 
sea?” “Well,” he says, “I can manage 
both the bottom of the sea and the 
sky. Our country, they say, needs 
aviators.” I want to yell at him, to be 
angry. But I cannot. Borka laughs. 
Klava laughs, and I laugh. And how 
they can laugh—those youngsters. 
That’s the whole point. 
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What are the advances made during the 
past few years in the field of Science in 
the Soviet Union? How has the spirit of 
the Russian Revolution affected scientific 
research ... its organization, methods, 
results? 


J. G. Crowther, author of many im- 
portant works on Science, lived for some 
time in the U. S. S. R. investigating their 
scientific activities, and gives the stir- 
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The Soviet Research worker does not 
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collective aims of the Research Institute, 
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for collective control and energy, these 
people are making discoveries that throw 
light on prevailing world problems. 


Mr. Crowther begins his book with a 
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his colleagues. 
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I LOVE 
(Continued from page 21) 


He picked up the paper, laid his heavy 
hand on my back and leaning over to me 
read slowly and distinctly into my ear: 

“On October 12, between the Wolf’s 
Lair and Forest Station the body of a 
man was found by peasants. The man 
had apparently been killed by a frightful 
stab in the back. The knife had pene- 
trated to the chest and remained in the 
wound. On the hilt, which was an expen- 
sive ivory one, the nickname “Saint” had 
been cut. 

“That same night somewhere between 
these stations two passengers were robbed 
in the International Sleeping Car of the 
Far Eastern Express. Inquiries made 
seem to point to a connection between 
these two occurrences. The robbers evi- 
dently quarreled over the division of their 
booty and one of them paid with his life.” 

Antonich’s voice ceased. The rising 
wind could be heard beating against the 
window panes. 

I buried my head deeper in the pillows. 
The feathers began to scorch me, the 
bed seemed plunging into darkness, and 
a heavy hand weighed on my back and 
heated it unbearably. As the quiet voice 
began to speak again, I raised my head 
to listen. 

“The money is in this packet. We 
found it on you the time you were res- 
cued. Take it to the post office, send it 
back to the address you see written on 
it, and mind you're not late for tea.” 

I took the packet; it was a big heavy 
thing. I raised my eyes to Antonich’s. I 
did not want to drop them. I was afraid 
that my eyelashes might hinder me from 
looking at things clearly, mercilessly, al- 
though in my blood, and in my brain 
there was a whirling storm like that beat- 
ing against the window panes. 

* * * * * * 

I want to forget my last meeting with 
Wings, and the worn corners of the old 
newspaper, and the ivory handle of the 
knife; I want to out-distance it all on 
my flying skis. 

Today Antonich arranged that I should 
come face to face with my old life once 
more. Why did he do this? 

The blue packet bulges like a malignant 
growth under my sweater. I want to for- 
get it, but it burns me and hinders me 
from moving freely. I swing my sticks 
slower and slower as I ski down the slope. 
My clothes feel damp on me, my legs are 
as heavy as lead. 

I stopped. The sticks fell from my 
hands. I wiped my forehead. The packet 
kept on burning into me. I pulled it out, 
laid it on the snow awhile to cool, then 
stuffed it under my jersey again. I picked 
up my sticks and swung them more and 
more powerfully and tore down to the 
station without pausing for breath. 

I walked up and down under the win- 
dow for about an hour. I was in no hurry 
to give up the blue packet. 

The face of the official behind the grat- 
ing did not appeal to me; he had watery 
eyes and no teeth in front. I would wait, 
I thought, until some other face should 
come to take its place.. None came. Peo- 
ple began to gather and a queue formed 
at the window. I still fidgeted in the nar- 
row corridor. I was very nervous. If I 
could have just one look at this money 
that was not mine. I drew out the pack- 
et. One corner was wet. I tore it open 
a little and felt the firm, new notes. Sud- 
denly the commune, and Antonich’s eyes, 
the cleanliness, my lathe and an unfin- 
ished cylinder on it arose before my eyes 
—one after the other. A jealousy came 
over me when I thought that someone else 
would finish my job instead of me. I 





glanced about me in a fright and ran up 
to the grating, pushing the people aside. 
Then I flung the blue packet at the tooth- 
less clerk as if it burnt me. He fingered 
it for some time, wondering either at the 
address or the color of the wrapping. I 
immediately regretted having given it to 
him. 

The whistle of an engine sounded not 
far away. I started. So we had met 
once more after my long captivity. The 
whistle brought back memories of my 
wanderings, of nights spent in dirty cat- 
tle cars, of the women peddling food at 
the stations, of the agreeable drowsiness 
produced by cocaine and the heartburn 
that followed on home-brewed vodka, of 
the armored train and its engine. 

The whistle sounded nearer. All at 
once, with a deafening rattle and a 
shower of sparks, the train ran past the 
post office windows and pulled up sharp 
just opposite. The snow blew into my 
eyes, my head swam. I leaned against 
the wall for support. The new green car- 
riages shone tantalizingly. Perhaps they 
were the same that had once, a long time 
ago, taken me to Batum, where I had 
peeled the tender skins from tangerines, 
sucked their aromatic flesh. I shouted to 
the clerk nodding drowsily over his table 
to give me back my packet. His misty 
eyes stared at me in bewilderment for a 
moment. He covered his ears with his 
bony hands while the parting shriek of 
the train lasted. Then he held out a bit 
of gray paper, the receipt for my packet, 
and dropped his heavy head helplessly on 
to a pile of papers. 

I ran over to the window and pressed 
my face to it as the shadow of the train 
vanished into the dusk. 

Dusk was falling outside the window. 
A bearded old grandfather was trimming” 
the lamp-wicks. I went up to him, blow- 
ing on my cold hands, and asked him 
for a smoke. He gave me a couple of 
pinches of tobacco, surveyed me from 
head to foot and asked casually: 

“Have you come from afar?” 

I blew out the match quickly, puffed out 
the grey-blue smoke to hide my face and 
said hurriedly: 

“We're homeless folks’—and turned 
away into the taiga. 

My rolled cigarette had almost burnt 
down to my lip when I remembered that 
I had left my skis in the corridor of the 
post office. I turned back to the station, 
but instead of going for the skis at once, 
I went in search of the grandfather. He 
was at the lamps again. I took hold of 
the wooden rattle hanging from his coat 
and said: 

“I’m not homeless, Grandad, I’m living 
in the commune for former waifs, where 
Antonich is, you know?” 

And as I was leaving him, I added: 

“Come and see us sometime, Grandad.” 


(To be continued) 
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NEW MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LAWS 


(Continued from page 17) 


shift basis and will be open sixteen 
hours, work-days and rest-days, to 
meet the demand of mothers for help 
evenings and holidays. A sum of fif- 
teen million rubles is appropriated to 
train new personnel for the day nur- 
series, and 800 new dairy kitchens are 
to be built in the next two years to 
provide supplementary feeding for a 
million and a half children. The kin- 
dergarten accommodations are to be 
tripled in the same period. For the 
above measures the budgetary appro- 
priation is to be increased to 2,174,- 
100,000 in 1936 as against 875,000,000 
assigned for these purposes in 1935. 

The final section of the law is con- 
cerned with stiffening the divorce reg- 
ulations to an extent which will in- 
sure a more responsible attitude 
toward marriage and family obliga- 
tions, while in no way interfering 
with the right of any man or woman 
to terminate a relation at the will of 
either. Under the new regulations 
both the man and the woman are to 
appear at the registration bureau in 
order to obtain a divorce and the fact 
of divorce is to be entered in the pass- 
ports. The fees for registration of 
divorce are to be increased to 50 ru- 
bles for the first, 150 for the second, 
and 300 for the third. 


In cases of court judgment for ali- 
mony in case of divorce, one fourth of 
the wages of the defendant may be 
allotted for the maintenance of one 
child, one third for the maintenance 
of two children and fifty per cent for 
the maintenance of three or more chil- 
dren. Payments to collective farm 
women are to be made in work days 
(the unit of payment on collective 
farms) on the same basis. 


The provisions of the law concern- 
ing divorce regulations and alimony 
met with general approval. Certainly 
there is no change in the basic Soviet 
attitude that any man or woman has 
a right to terminate a relation that 
has become distasteful. The point is 
simply that with divorces somewhat 
expensive there will be fewer mar- 
riages of the kind bound to end in 
failure. The fees are still by no means 
excessive. Taking the ruble at its 
present value of twenty cents, the 
first divorce will cost $10, the second 
$30, the third $60. 


The purpose of the new law is defin- 
itely the strengthening of family rela- 
tions in the Soviet Union. This is 
not new, it has been going on for 
years. Reports to the contrary in the 
early days were based partly on the 
fact that conditions themselves dis- 
rupted family life in those times of 
Stress, and partly on the fact that old 
forms of family life which so de- 
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graded and enslaved women had to 
be destroyed before new ones could 
be established. Drastic changes were 
needed in the laws to make a transi- 
tion possible. The early laws accom- 
plished this purpose, but inevitably 
carried with them abuses. In many 
cases they led to a frivolous, irrespon- 
sible attitude. Since divorce was so 
simple, many men and some women 
too, for that matter, entered into mar- 
riage simply to gratify passing sexual 
impulses, with no thought of a per- 
manent relation. In some cases abor- 
tion was forced on women by men of 
this type, or if there were children, 
the men abandoned the women and re- 
fused to share the support of the chil- 
dren. 

Last summer I sat in the registra- 
tion bureau while young people came 
in to be married or divorced. A care- 
ful check of the effect of the then ex- 
isting law was being made at the time. 
A man or woman seeking divorce was 
asked by the registration clerk how 
long their acquaintance had been be- 
fore marriage, and it was found that a 
great majority of divorces were the 
result of marriages based on brief ac- 
quaintance. Data of this kind pointed 
the need for new legislation. Now 
that conditions of life are becoming 
normal, sex life is assuming its nor- 
mal place, and the public attitude is 


all for the development of healthy, 
stable family life. 
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biography of a phenomenal 
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and interpreted in terms of 
Hearst’s psychology and person- 
ality, this biography is a defini- 
tive work on a man whose career 
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